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gether with a Chart of the Route of the 
Voyage of H. M. S. * Investigator’’ 
during the Discovery of the North- West 
Passage. By Lieutenant Gurney Cress- 
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3. The Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R. N. 
vols. London: 1855. 

4, Narrative of Arctic Discovery ; from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By T. C. Shillinglaw, F. R. G.S. 

Hap the voyage of H. M.S. “‘ Investiga- 
tor’’ taken place five and twenty years ago, 
@ nation’s applause would have greeted its 
completion, and honor and emolument at once 
been showered on the dauntless captain and 
the sturdy crew who have solved the question 
of centuries, and accomplished in their own 
persons the long-sought North-west Passage. 
It is at present more as an example of human 
endurance and of unshaken perseverance, that 
the voyage of the “ Investigator ”’ excites our 
curiosity and our interest. 

Three hundred years have elapsed since 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian set forth 
in search of a North-west Passage, through 
unexplored seas; and not long afterwards, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and his ship’s company, 
after vainly attempting to make their way to 
the eastward, were found by some Russian 
fishermen, a frozen monument to the severity 
of the climate. Two centuries and a half 
have passed since Frobisher’s ships dropped 
down the river, past the palace of Greenwich, 
where amid the salutes of artillery the Maid- 
en Queen waved her hand, in token of good 
wishes, to the departing voyagers. In Mr. 
Shillinglaw’s book a succinct statement of 
these and other unavailing attempts is to be 
found ; nor, as a hand-book for Arctic adven- 
ture and discovery, can anything be more 
useful or accurate than his unpretending little 
volume. Except the voyage of the Russian 
navigator Behring, in 1741, for above a hun- 
dred years little more was attempted in ex- 
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pioring these Northern Seas. But early in 
the reign of George III. interest in the subject 
was again awakened in England, and in 1773 
an expedition was sent forth under Captain 
Constantine John Phipps. Lord Nelson, 
then a youngster, served in one of these ves- 
sels. This attempt to the North-west entirely 
failing, Captain Cook was chosen for the en- 
deavor to effect a North-east passage, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. This gal- 
lant navigator left Plymouth Sound July 
1776, and by August in the year following 
had struggled on to Icy Cape, from that time 
till the voyage of Admiral Beechy the furthest 
boundary of North-eastern discovery. 

Again fifty years passed without any fur- 
ther attempt, till Sir John Ross followed by 
way of Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay. He 
sailed from the Thames in April 1818, and 
returned in October, having scarcely effected 
anything. His young lieutenant, Parry, who 
could never be made to understand why his 
chief turned back at the entrance to Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound, took up the enterprise. 
Captain Parry, in command of the ** Hecla’’ 
and ‘‘ Griper,” left England May 1819. On 
the 4th of September, this expedition having 
crossed the meridian of 110° west from Green- 
wich, in the lat. of 74° 44’ 20”, the crews 
became entitled to the Government reward of 
£5000. Captain Parry pushed on till the 
8th, when in lat. 74° 26’ N., long. 113° 47’ 
W., his further course was arrested by an 
immoveable body of ice. But it was here that 
the coast of Bank’s Land was first seen across 
the strait which divides it from Melville Island. 
To this point, ‘‘ Parry’s furthest,” as it is 
now termed, we would especially direct atten- 
tion. A quarter of a century was to elapse 
before that ice-bound strait should be again 
visited, and then from an opposite quarter of 
the globe. The following season, finding fur- 
ther progress impossible, Parry returned to 
England. 

In the same year (1819) Franklin under- 
took his terrible journey to the northern 
shores of America. He was three years ab- 
sent, having, with the intrepid Back and his 
faithful companion Richardson, travelled be- 
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tween five and six thousand miles, and endured 
unparalleled hardships. But he returned to 
England, having established the existence of 
an Arctic Ocean, into which fall the Copper- 
mine and Mackenzie Rivers, but which is 
apparently impassable for all purposes of 
navigation. 

From that time the task of Arctic discovery 
rested till 1845, when, mainly under the aus- 
pices of the late Sir John Barrow, another 
expedition was resolved on by the Admiralty. 
It was thought that neither as a nautical nor 
as a scientific matter, did it become the Eng- 
lish navy thus to leave the question, whether 
the great Pacific and Atlantic Oceans were 
united or not by a polar or arctic sea, extend- 
ing along the whole breadth of North Amer- 
ica; and, although the sterile and hopeless 
nature of these voyages had long been ascer- 
tained, they seemed to have acquired a fasci- 
nating power over those who projected or 
engaged in them, which was heightened by 
the contest with almost insuperable obstacles. 
A long peace had closed almost every avenue 
to fame or promotion. At that time, great 
eredit was attached to the endurance of Arctic 
voyagers, and no sooner was it known that 
such an expedition was contemplated, than 
volunteers pressed forwards, eager for employ- 
ment. The gallant veteran, Sir John Frank- 
lin, undertook the command. The ‘‘ Erebus” 
and ‘‘Terror’’ left England in 1845. No 
two ships ever quitted our shores whose his- 
tory or whose fate has so much arrested public 
attention. Nearly thirty vessels, of various 
sizes and descriptions, fitted out by public or 
by private means in England or America, 
have been sent forth in search of them. In 
1848, the third year of their absence, three 
separate expeditions were planned by Govern- 
ment. One for Behring’s Straits, under Kel- 
let and Moore; the course proposed being, 
that, whilst the ‘‘ Plover ’’ and ‘‘ Herald ”’ 
were securely placed for the winter, whaling 
boats should pursue the search along the 
coast of America. Another party, under 
Sir John Richardson, was to proceed by way 
of the Hudson’s Bay settlements, to examine 
the shore between the Mackenzie and Copper- 
mine Rivers. The third, and to this the 
chief importance was attached, was to consist 
of two vessels, in every possible way strength- 
ened, prepared, and provisioned, to pursue 
the route through Lancaster’s Sound, Bar- 





row’s Straits, and then push to the west- 
ward. : 

The ‘* Enterprise,’ 470 tons, and the ‘‘ In- 
vestigator,’’ 460 tons, were the vessels chosen 
for this purpose. They left England, June 
12th, 1848, under the command of Captain 
Sir James Clark Ross; they wintered in Port 
Leopold, at the entrance of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet. Little travelling, compared with later 
expeditions, was attempted, one journey ex- 
cepted, by Captain Ross himself, reaching lat. 
72° 38’ N., and long. 95°40? W. The 
health of the men suffered greatly from the 
bad and offensive nature of some of the pre- 
served food supplied to them. On the Ist 
of September, 1849, shortly after leaving win- 
ter quarters, the vessels became involved in a 
vast field of consolidated ice, to the north of 
Barrow’s Straits, in which they remained for 
three weeks, drifting in utter helplessness. 
Then suddenly their icy prison opened, the 
huge field was split into innumerable frag- 
ments, the adventurers regained the open sea, 
and on the 5th of November the ships reached 
England. Bitter was the disappointment 
through the length and breadth of the land 
to find that so little had been accomplished, 
and no tidings brought home of the fate of 
our missing countrymen. Immediate prepara- 
tions were made for renewed exertions. The 
** Enterprise ’’ ad “ Investigator ’’ were again 
put in commission, and every possible means 
employed to hasten their preparation. The 
command of the expedition was entrusted to 
Captain Richard Collinson; but this time a 
far different route was to be attempted. Cap- 
tain Collinson’s orders were to pass through 
the Straits of Magellan, refresh at the Sand- 
wich Islands, push on for Behring’s Straits, 
and after passing them, bear away to the 
eastward for Banks’ Land and Melville Island. 
Commander M’Clure, late first lieutenant of 
the “‘ Enterprise,” wasappointed to command 
the second ship. ; 

Hardy in frame, resolute of purpose, no 
one could have been selected more likely to 
wrest success from the most adverse circum- 
stances. Robert John Le Mesurier M’Clure, 
the future discoverer of the North-west Pas- 
sage, was born at Wexford, the residence of 
his maternal grandfather, archdeacon Elgee, 
January 28th, 1807, some months after the 
death of his father, Captain M’Clure of the 
89th regiment. He went, first to Eton Col- 
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lege, and then to Sandhurst; but military 
life was distasteful to him, and he entered the 
navy when about seventeen years of age. 
He had been twelve years afloat, generally in 
active service, when, in 1836, he volunteered 
to join Captain (now Sir George) Back’s ex- 
pedition, in the attempt to reach Repulse 
Bay. On his return from: that perilous 
voyage, in the autumn of the year following, 
he obtained his lieutenancy, and shortly af- 
terwards served in the ‘ Hastings,’’ em- 
ployed to convey Lord Durham to his Colo- 
nial Government. In Canada, he joined an 
expedition against a noted freebooter of the 
name of Kelly, for whose capture Govern- 


_ ment had offered a large reward. The rob- 


ber chief was taken, and his well-defended 
fort burned to the ground. Lieutenant 
M’Clure was afterwards placed in command 
of the “‘ Romney,”’ receiving ship at the Ha- 
vanna, and subsequently employed in the 
Coast Guard at home. On the first rumors 
of Sir James Ross’ appointment to the com- 
mand of an expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin in 1848, M’Clure offered his servi- 
ces, and was appointed first lieutenant of the 
‘* Enterprise.” 

The ‘‘ Enterprise ” and ‘ Investigator ”’ 
left Woolwich for the second time, January 
10th, 1850, and sailed from Plymouth on the 
20th of the same month. On the 27th the 
‘* Investigator,’’ a slower vessel than the 
** Enterprise,” lost sight of her consort, nor 
did they meet again till the 16th of April in 
the Straits of Magellan. H. M. Steamship 
** Gorgon,’”? Commander Painter, awaited 
their arrival, to tow them through the Straits. 
After casting off the ‘* Enterprise,”” which im- 
mediately pursued her way for the Sandwich 
Islands, the ‘‘ Gorgon ’’ returned to assist the 
‘* Investigator.” At the Sandwich Islands, 
Commander M’Clure had the mortification to 
find that the ‘‘ Enterprise ”’ had. sailed from 
Honolulu twenty-four hours before his arri- 
val. Ably assisted by Captain Auldham, 
then senior officer upon that station, in ob- 
taining needful stores and fresh provisions, 
the ‘‘ Investigator ’’ was ready again for sea 
on the 4th of July, three days after casting 
anchor in Honolulu harbor. 

Captain Collinson’s instructions, left for 
Commander M’Clure, dated Oahu, June 
29th, were to follow him as soon as possible 
to Cape Lisburne, and thence, if he had no 
farther orders or directions, to press forward 





as circumstances might permit to the north- 
east in the direction of Melville Island. And 
here we meet with the first link in the re- 
markable chain of favorable coincidences to 
be traced in the ‘‘ Investigator’s ’’ story. A 
few hours before her departure from the 
Sandwich Islands, the “ Cockatrice ’’ came 
in with letters and despatches from England. 
She brought all the parliamentary papers 
affecting the researches for Sir John Frank- 
lin, and also the information that an expedi- 
tion under Captain Austin was to leave Eng- 
land in the spring of that year for Lancaster’s 
Sound and Barrow’s Straits. The orders to 
Captain Austin not only directed searches for 
the ‘‘ Erebus”? and ‘‘ Terror’ to the west 
and north-west, but especially mentioned 
Melville Island. To meet their brother ad- 
venturers midway in the frozen north, or to 
pass them in the race, and, crossing their 
track, accomplish the route to England by the 
north-east, became now the object of intense 
excitement amongst the ‘‘ Investigators ;”’ 
but the season was already far advanced, Cap- 
tain Collinson was ahead of them, and would 
probably have entered the ice long before 
they could overtake him, as he had a much 
better sailing vessel, and four days’ start 
from Honolulu. 

Another singular circumstance now oc- 
curred. The captain of an American whaler 
fell in with Commander M’Clure. This man 
had long navigated those seas, and he coun- 
selled Commander M’Clure, instead of fol- 
lowing the usual track to about 170° W. 
long., which Captain Collinson had taken, to 
make a straight course for Behring’s Straits, 
passing through the Aleutian group of islands. 
To a prompt and daring spirit as Commander 
M’Clure’s, to hear was to decide; and on 
the 4th of July he left Honolulu, with a stiff 
breeze in the desired quarter. Twenty-five 
days and nights the wind blew steadily, 
scarcely varying a point, till on the 30th of 
July the ‘‘ Investigator’? was off Cape Lis- 
burne, — Behring’s Straits, and the Aleutian 
Islands, with their fogs and shoals, behind 
her,—and the ice-world, whither she was 
hastening, visible from her mast-head. So 
wonderful and successful a run scarcely stands 
on record. The spirits of all on board rose. 
**T would not change places with any man 
in Europe,’’ wrote one young officer to his 
friends in England. ‘‘ You may yet hear of 
our doing something,” said another. The 
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men shared in the enthusiasm of their officers, 
and we find them a few days later accom- 
panying their work with cheers and singing, 
when employed for six successive hours in 
towing the vessel through a sea heavily en- 


cumbered with broken ice. At Cape Lis- 
burne they parted company with the ‘ Her- 
ald,’”’ Captain Kellett, after confiding to his 
care their farewell letters for England. Cap- 
tain Kellett, as senior officer, shrank from the 
responsibility of allowing a single ship to 
enter on so dangerous a service. With a 
consort, in case of accidents, there is a chance 
of succor or escape; but the risk seemed 
too fearful, for a solitary vessel to attempt 
the navigation of seas wholly unknown and 
unexplored by civilized man. Boat expedi- 
tions had made their way in various directions 
along the shores of North America; but 
Captain Pullen and other experienced officers 
believed that for any larger vessel the naviga- 
tion was impossible. To the North lay the 
unbroken polar track; to the South, the 
coast of North America, abounding in shoals 
and inlets, rocks and sand banks, and except 
for a few weeks in summer studded with drift- 
ing floes, besides the perpetual formation of 
young ice, driven about by currents or pre- 
vailing winds. Such was the navigation be- 
fore them ; nor is it wonderful that Captain 
Kellet hesitated and would fain have per- 
suaded M’Clure to forego the risk. M’Clure 
pleaded his own Commander’s orders, the 
urgency of the case, and added his determin- 
ation to proceed unless directly prohibited by 
his senior officer, on whom, and on whom 
alone, the responsibility should rest. Cap- 
tain Kellett withdrew his veto, and, under a 
press of canvas, the ‘ Investigator” bore 
away to the North-west. This experienced 
Arctic voyager knew but too well the possi- 
ble doom awaiting her: again his resolution 
wavered, and from the mast-head of the 
“ Herald’ the signal for recall was hoisted, 
but the moment was past, and he had for 
answer, ‘‘duty special,’’—‘‘ own responsi- 
bility,’’—*‘ cannot return.” 

To the Admiralty Commander M’Clure 
wrote, that in accordance with the directions 
given him, his endeavor would be to force a 
way to the North-east, and so reach Bank’s 
Land. After examining its shores, to pro- 
ceed to Melville Island, and continue the 
search there. He Inow that Captain Aus- 
tin’s expedition was enjoined to go to Melville 





Island ; moreover, that this island was con- 
sidered the most advanced point of Arctic 
geography, terminating Barrow’s Straits, and 
opening to the North-west on the still unex- 
plored regions which lay beyond it. On the 
5th of August the ‘‘ Investigator ’’ changed 
numbers with the ‘* Plover,’’ and here fairly 
her voyage of discovery began. All known 
places and things left behind them, Com- 
mander M’Clure an1 his crew had of human 
help but themselves, and of outward means 
but their own well-provided ship for strength 
or assistance. But they were employed in 
a noble work, —to seek arfd to succor their 
lost countrymen ; their health was excellent, 
their courage high ; one spirit pervaded cap- 


tain, officers, and men; and, above all, the . 


most careless could not but acknowledge that 
a guiding hand had hitherto been so emin- 
ently with them, that they might confide their 
future in trust and hope to its care. 

The ‘ Investigator’s”’ course from that 
time along the northern shores of America 
was a continued struggle against every variety 
of obstacle; occasionally sailing for a few 
miles through open water; then steering a 
narrow and perilous track between the ice- 
floes and the coast, the shoal water endanger- 
ing her grounding at one moment, and at 
another the fearful polar pack apparently 
settling down upon her and driving her on 
the land. Then again from time to time be- 
guiled by an opening in the pack, Comman- 
der M’Clure flattered himself that their way 
was clear, and that by pursuing a north-east- 
erly course, they might attain the Bank’s 
Land of Parry, or the north of Melville Island. 
But in this attempt they ever failed ; for how- 
ever far the opening led them, in one instance 
above seventy miles, it was found at last to 
be but a cul-de-sac of larger dimensions. 
Every heap of stones or apparent signal-pos, 
was examined; continued intercourse was 
kept up with the Esquimaux, and through 
Mr. Miertsching, their excellent interpreter, 
inquiries the most searching instituted as to 
any white men having been seen or heard of. 
They bartered trifles with the natives, some- 
times for ducks and salmon; and on more 
than one occasion entrusted letters to their 
care, hoping that some document through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company settlements might 
reach England and tell of their whereabouts. 
Yet with all these impediments they continued 
to make way, and on the 6th of September 
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had traversed upwards of 600 miles, and were 
approaching the longitude of Melville Island. 
But here we will let Commander M’Clure, in 
his despatch to the Admiralty, recount his 
own story. 


‘* At 4 a. m. upon the morning of the 6th, 
we were off the small island near Cape Parry, 
bearing N. E. by N. ten miles, with a fine 
westerly breeze, and loose sailing ice, inter- 
spersed with many heavy floe pieces; the 
main pack was about three miles to the N. 
W., apparently one solid mass. At 11.30 
a. M. high land was observed on the port bow, 
bearing N. E. by N. distant about fifty miles. 
On approaching it, the main pack appeared 
to be resting upon the western shore, which 
side it was my intention to have coasted, had 
it been possible ; the eastern one being, how- 
ever, comparatively clear, as far as could be 
ascertained from the mast-head, decided me 
to follow the water, supposing it an island 
round which a passage would be found into 
the Polar Sea. We continued working to 
windward the whole of the night, and by 
9.30 a. m. of the 7th were off the South Cape, 
a fine bold head-land, the cliffs using Poet 
pendicularly upwards of a thousand feet, 
which was. named ‘Lord Nelson’s Head,’ 
in memory of that hero, whose early career 
was connected with Arctic adventure. We 
shortly afterwards hove to, and, with the 
first: whaleboat and cutter, landed and took 

ion in the name of Her Most Gracious 
ajesty, calling it ‘Baring’s Island,’ in 
honor of the First Lord of the Admiralty. A 
pole was erected, with a large painted ball 
upon it, near a cask, which was left contain- 
ing a notification and other particulars of 
our having been there. The sights obtained 
by artificial horizon place the signal staff in 
latitude 71° 6’ N., longitude 123° 0 W.; 
and the fall of the tide was ascertained to be 
six inches during one hour and a half. We 
observed numerous traces of reindeer, hare, 
and wild fowl; moss and divers species of 
wild flowers were also in great abundance ; 
many specimens were of them, equally as of 
other subjects of interest to the naturalist, 
selected with much care by Dr. Armstrong. 
From an elevation obtained of about 5 
feet, we had a fine view towards the interior, 
which was well clothed with moss, giving a 
verdant appearance to the ranges of hills 
that rose gradually to between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, intersected with ravines which 
must convey a copious supply of water to a 
large lake situated in the centre of a wide 
plain, about 15 miles distant; the sight to 
seaward was favorable in the.extreme; open 
water, with a very small quantity of ice, for 


east, insured good progress in that direction. 
Returning on board at 1 Pp. m. we made sail 
to the eastward, having a beating wind.” 


Hairbreadth escapes and innumerable diffi- 
culties assailed them from this time until the 
8th of October, when, “ after a nip which 
lifted the vessel a foot, and heeled her forty 
degrees to port,’’ she settled into winter 
quarters in Jat. 74° 47’ N. long. 110° 48’ W. 
No description can convey an idea to the 
reader of the stern grandeur and appalling 
severity of this struggle between the skill 
and daring of the Arctic navigators and the 
inexorable forces which rule that wintry 
ocean. We must turn to the admirable colored 
sketches published from the drawings of one 
of the officers engaged in this expedition, to 
enable us to form a conception of the dan- 
gers which seemed at every instant about to 
annihilate this frail and sulitary vessel. 

_ An adventure very characteristic of Polar 
travelling occurred on the 10th. Commander 
M’Clure, accompanied by Lieut. Gurney 
Cresswell, Dr. Armstrong, and Mr. Miert- 
sching, left the ship to erect a pole and take 
possession of Prince Albert’s Land opposite 
Baring’s Island. Anxious to extend their 
view, they ascended a hill about five miles 
off, 1500 feet in height. From this spot 
Commander M’Clure hoped to see the open- 
ing into Barrow’s Straits, but intervening 
land prevented his attaining gis object, and 
disappointed and fatigued they prepared to 
return. Great was their annoyance to find 
the ice floated from the shore, and that 100 
yards of water separated it from their travel- 
ling ground. For miles they walked along 
the margin, falling and stumbling over broken 
ice. Whilst daylight remained they trusted 
to find some floating piece, on which to ferry 
across ; when darkness rendered this impos- 
sible, by firing their guns they strove to at- 
tract attention, but the distance from the ship 
was too great for their signals to be heard. 
Meanwhile, on board, their prolonged absence 
occasioned no little alarm, and parties were 
dispersed in various directions to seek them. 
About 8.30 p. mu. Mr. Court, the second mas- 
ter, descried the flash of a gun, though when 
near enough to communicate, he found a 
broad lane of water flowing between them. 
On his way back for assistance, he fell in 
with another party bringing two of Halkett’s 





the distance of full forty miles toward the 


India-rubber portable boats. With the help 
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of these, after eighteen hours’ walking -with- 
out food or shelter, the weary travellers found 
themselves once mere on board. 

The proximity to Barrow’s Straits was, 
however, too tempting to allow of inactivity, 
and on the 2lst of October, Commander 
M’Clure, with a small well-chosen party, set 
forth by sledge travelling to ascertain their 
exact position. Accidents with the sledge, 
and other obstacles, delayed their progress ; 
but Captain M’Clure’s own unpretending 
words should alone be used to describe the 
event which brought him within reach of the 
very point at which Sir Edward Parry had 
arrived from the opposite direction, in Sep- 
tember 1819, and thus enabled him to com- 
plete the circuit of Arctic discovery. 


¢ At 3.45 p. mu. we had the extreme grati- 
fication of pitching our tents upon the shores 
of Barrow’s Strait, in lat. 73° 31’ N., long. 
114° 39’ W. (chronometer long. 114° 14 
lunar) nearly on the line, as represented in 
the charts, where Sir Edward Parry has very 
correctly marked the loom of the land. Upon 
the following morning, before sunrise, Mr. 
Court and myself ascended asmall hill about 
600 feet in height, so that we could command 
an extensive view of forty or fifty miles. The 
extreme point of Prince Albert’s Land bore 
long. 78° E. true, about thirty-five miles, the 
furthest land N. N. E. eight miles. The 
Melville Island shore could not be discovered, 
but in that direction the ice appeared to be 
very heavy, and the floes exceedingly large. 
While we wére making these observations, 
the crew were busily engaged erecting a cairn 
about fifteen feet above the water (which had 
been named Prince of Wales Strait, in honor 
of his Royal Highness), in which a common 
cylinder was deposited. The spot is so con- 
a that any person passing along the 

ore must remark it.”’ 


This feat achieved, preparations were made 
for winter quarters, now an old tale to Eng- 
lish readers : the deck roofed in, sails stowed 
away, precautions taken to keep out the cold, 
winter clothes and bedding served out, and 
arrangements made which experience has 
shown to be conducive to health and comfort. 
To the greater part of the officers and men 
there was at least the charm of novelty in an 
Arctic winter. Not so with Commander 
M’Clure: besides serving as mate in Sir 
George (then Captain) Back’s terrible voyage 
in the ‘ Terror” of 1836-37, he passed a 


winter and two summers in the ice with Sir 


terprise ;”” Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell had 
served in that expedition as mate of the ‘ In- 
vestigator,’’ and some of the seamen had been 
in Sir James Ross’ squadron. . 

The weather of that year did not prove 
particularly severe, and the spring of 1851 
found all on board ready for spring service. 
At this period the cold lessening in intensity 
makes‘travelling possible, whilst the ice re- 
taining the hardness of winter facilitates the 
draught of the sledge. Captain M’Clure’s 
despatches contain details of the different 
travelling parties, their adventures and suc- 
cesses, but no traces of the passage of ships 
or of civilized man’ sppeared in any direction. 
Lieut. Haswell had fallen in with Esquimaux, 
but obtained no information from them ; 
Lieut. Cresswell coasted three sides of Bar- 
ing’s Land, but equally without success as to 
the main object of their voyage. Mr. Wyn- 
niatt’s researches also proved unsuccessful. 
Without allowing for indentations of theshore, 
800 miles of coast were closely though vainly 
examined. During their absence hunting 
parties had been sent forth and the ship re- 
paired and refitted for service. 

On the 14th of July 1851, the ‘ Investi- 
gator ’’ was once more afloat, and recom- 
menced her battle with the elements in the 
endeavor to shape a north-easterly course and 
force her way into Barrow’s Strait. Till the 
16th of August the struggle was continued 
with varied success, when the vessel drifted 
with the ice for fifteen miles to the south- 
west, whilst the pack could be seen extending 
in one unbroken line to the eastward. Under 
these circumstances, although twenty-five 
miles only from the entrance to Barrow’s 
Strait, Captain M’Clure relinquished the at- 
tempt, and resolved upon trying it from the 
north-west by circumnavigating Baring’s 
Island. We must give this part of the nar- 
rative as we find it in Captain M’Clure’s 
despatches from the 19th to the 29th of Au- 
gust, the scene lying to the west and north- 
west of Baring’s Island. It is impossible to 
conceive a more terrific situation. 


‘“‘ Upon the morning of the 19th, we —— 
between two small islands lying at the en- 


trance of what appeared a deep inlet runnin 
E.§. E., and then turning sharp to the N. B. 
It had a barrier of ice extending across, 
which — any examination. Wish- 
ing to keep between the northernmost of 





James Ross, as first lieutenant of the ‘* En- 


these islands and the mainland, to avoid the 
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pack which was very near it, we narrowly 
escaped getting on shore, asa reef extended 
from the latter to within half-a-mile of the 
island. Fortunately, the wind being light, 
we rourided to with all the studding sails set, 
and let go the anchor in two-and-a-half 
fathoms, having about four inches to spare 
under the keel, and warped into four, while 
Mr. Court was sent to find a channel, in 
which he succeeded, carryingthree fathoms, 
through which we ran for one mile, and then 
continued our course in eight, having from 
three to five miles between the ice and land. 
At 8 p.m. we neared two other islands, the 
ice resting upon the westernmost, upon which 
the pressure must have been excessive, as large 
masses were forced nearly over its summit, 
which was upwards of forty feet. Between 
these and the main we ran through a channel 
in from nine to fifteen fathoms, when an,im- 
mediate and marked change took place in the 
meral appearance and formation of the 
nd; it aie high, precipitous, sterile, 
and rugged, intersected with deep ravines 
and water-courses, having sixty-five fathoms 
at a quarter of a mile, and fifteen fathoms a 
hundred yards from the cliffs, which proved 
exceedingly fortunate, as the whole pack, 
which had apparently only just broken from 
the shore, was within half a mile, and in 
many places so close to it that to avoid get- 
ting beset we had nearly to touch the land ; 
nent, © on wipes occasions ~ pee more 
com to be to up, an es used to 
kee Phe vessel off t pn ear ts, which ex- 
tendsall along this coast ; nor could we round 
to, fearful of carrying the jibboom away 
against the cliffs, which here run nearly east 
and west. ‘The Cape forming its extreme, I 
have called Prince Alfred, in honor of his 
Royal Highness. There were two apparently 
good harLors about twenty miles to the east- 
ward of the Cape; the westernmost had a 
breakwater half a mile in length, twenty feet 
high, facing the north, with entrances on its 
east and west sides sixty yards in breadth; 
the other was circular, about three quarters 
of a mile in diameter, with its entrance on 
the west side. Our critical position would 
not admit of any detention, otherwise they 
would have been sounded, being very anxious 

to find a secure retreat in the event of havin 

to winter on this coast. The weather ha 
been fine, with a S. E. wind, which veered to 
the W.S. W., bringing fog and rain, so that 
on the morning of the 20th our further pro- 
gress was impeded by finding the ice resting 
upon a point, which formed aslight indenta- 
tion of the shore, and was the only place where 
water could be seen. ‘To prevent being car- 
ried away with the pack, which was filling 
up its space, we secured to the inshore side 
a small but heavy piece of ice, grounded 





in twelve fathoms, seventy-four yards from 
the beach, the only protection against the 
tremendous Polar ice (setting a knot to the 
eastward before a fresh westerly wind), which 
at 9 p.m. placed us in a very critical position, 
by a large floe striking the piece we were fast 
to, and causing it to oscillate so consider- 
ably that a tongue which happened tobe 
under our bottom lifted the vessel six fect ; 
but, by great attention to the anchors and 
warps, we succeeded in holding on durin 

the conflict, which was continued severa 

minutes, terminating by the floe being rent 
in — and our being driven nearer the. 

ch. 

‘‘From this until the 29th we lay per- 
fectly secure, but at 8 a. m. of that day, the 
ice began suddenly to move, when a large 
floe, that must have caught the piece to 
which we were attached under one of its 
overhanging ledges, raised it perpendicular 
thirty feet, presenting to all on board a 
frightful aspect. As it ascended above the 
foreyard much apprehension was felt that it 
lab be thrown completely over, when the 
ship must have been crushed beneath it. 
This suspense was but for a few minutes, as 
the floe rent, carrying away with it a large 
piece from the foundation of our asylum, 
when it gave several fearful rolls and re- 
sumed its former position; but, no longer 
capable of resisting the pressure, it was 
hurried onward with the drifting mass. 
Our proximity to the shore compelled, as 
our only hope of safety, the absolute necessity 
of holding to it; we consequently secured 
with a chain stream and hemp cable three 
six and two five-inch hawsers, three of which 
were passed round it. In this state we were 
forced along, sinking large pieces beneath 
the bottom, and sustaining a heavy strain 
against the stern and rudder; the latter was 
much damaged, but to unship it at present 
was impossible. At 1 p.m. the pressure 
eased, from the ice becoming stationary, 
when it was unhung and laid upon a lange 
floe piece, where by 8 P. m., owing to the 
activity of Mr. Ford the carpenter, who is 
always ready to meet any emergency, it was 
repaired, just as the ice began again to be in 
motion; but as the tackles were hooked: it 
was run up to the davits without further 
damage. We were now setting fast upon 
another large piece of a broken floe, grounded 
in nine fathoms upon the debris formed at 
the mouth of a large river. Feeling certain 
that should we be caught between this and 
what we were fast to, the ship must inevi- 
tably go to pieces, and yet being aware that 
to cast off would certainly send us on the 
beach (from which we were never distant 
eighty yards), upon which the smaller ice 
was hurled as it came in contact with these 
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ded masses, I sent John Kerr (gunner’s 
mate), under very difficult circumstances, 
to endeavor to reach it and effect its destruc- 
tion by blasting; he could not, however, 
find a sw vert space of water to sink the 
charge, but remarking a large cavity upon 
the sea face of the floe, he fixed it dines, 
which so far succeeded that it slightly frac- 
tured it in there, which at the moment was 
scarcely observable from the heavy pressure 
it was sustaining. By this time the vessel 
was within a few feet of it, and every one 
was on deck in anxious suspense, awaiting 
what was apparently the crisis of our fate ; 
most fortunately the sternpost took it so fairly 
that the pressure was fore and aft, bringing 
the wholeship to bear. A heavy grind which 
shook every mast, and caused beam and decks 
to complain as she trembled to the violence 
of the shock, plainly indicated that the strug- 
gle would be of but short duration. At this 
moment the stream cable was carried away, 
and several anchors drew ; thinking that we 
had‘now sufficiently risked the vessel, orders 
were given to let go all the warps, and with 
that order I had made up my mind that in 
a few minutes she would be on the beach, 
but, as it was sloping, conceived she might 
still prove an asylum for the winter, and 
ibly nh ewe got afloat, while should she 
¢rushed between these large grounded 
ieces, she must inevitably go down in ten 
thoms, which would be certain destruction 
to all ; but before the orders could be obeyed, 
a merciful Providence interposed, causing the 
ice, which had been previously weakened, 
to separate into three pieces, and it floated 
onward with the mass, our stern still tightly 
jammed against, but now protected by it. 
e vessel, which had been thrown over fif- 
teen degrees, and risen bodily one foot eight 
inches, now righted and settled in the water ; 
the only damage sustained was several sheets 
of copper ripped off and rolled up like a 
sheet of paper, but not a fastening had given 
way, nor does any leakage indicate the slight- 
est defect. By midnight the ice was station- 
ary and everything quiet.’’ 


On the 10th of September, the ice separat- 
ing, the vessel was driven into the main pack ; 
again she broke loose, till after a series of 
marvellous escapes on the 29th of September, 
finding a well sheltered spot, they ran the 
vessel in and cast anchor, giving to this har- 
bor of refuge the descriptive name of Mercy 
Bay, 

Newly escaped from imminent danger, 
Merey Bay was a welcome resting-place ; but 
the reality of their condition soon forced itself 
upon them. They had attained, by the en- 





durance and efforts of a year, a position sim- 
ply rather north of the one oceupied the pre- 
ceding winter. They had been almost two 
years from England, provisioned for little 
more than three years ; whilst nearly another 
year must elapse before they could by any 
possibility escape from their ice-bound prison ; 
and the experience of the last season had 
taught them that that escape was incompara- 
bly more unlikely than they had believed it 
the summer before. All that might be 
brought in by the hunting parties could 
scarcely compensate for the eleven barrels of 
beef lost on the coast of America, when on 
one occasion, the ship having grounded, they 
were, to lighten her, placed in a boat, which 
most unfortunately upset. A large depdét of 
provisions had also been placed on Prince of 
Wales Island, to meet the possibility of their 
having to abandon the ship, and take the 
direction of the Mackenzie River. Under 
these circumstances Captain M’Clure decided 
to put the whole ship’s company upon two- 
thirds of the hen navy allowance, since that 
period considerably increased. ‘The officers’ 
private mess stores were exhausted. But 
when men are to be always hungry, when 
every morsel is measured, and the offal of 
slaughtered game becomes a precious perqui- 
site of the hunter, it is better that all should 
fare alike. The daily dieting was 11 oz. of 
bread, 1-2 lb. preserved meat, 2 02. vegetables, 
a modicum of cocoa or tea, and 1-2 a gill of 
rum on alternate days. After eating as little 
as the cravings of hunger would allow at 
breakfast, the remaining portion of each indi- 
vidual was put away for his dinner. Dinner 
over, nothing remained till the following 
morning, but in the course of the afternoon 
a minute quantity of tea or cocoa boiled in 
water, and taken, not to satisfy hunger, but 
to relieve the gnawing of emptiness. All 
large game, the hunter's perquisite excepted, 
was equally divided, and served out by weight, 
instead of ship’s provisions. They had not 
yet learned that to suck the blood of the fresh 
slaughtered deer was a welcome luxury: that 
was yet tocome. Nor was want of food their 
only deprivation. The same rigid economy 
had to be exercised in the article of light. 
For very short intervals only could they in- 
dulge in the luxury of seeing, or wiling away 
those dreary days by the help of reading, the 
pencil, or the pen. On the anniversary of 
the discovery of the North-west Passage, an 
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abundawt repast was spread for all; and 
again on Christmas Day, after enjoying a 
plentiful dinner, they toasted the friends left 
behind. 

As spring advanced there was but small 
inducement for travelling parties ; they could 
only go again over the ground surveyed the 
year before. They had no strength now to 
throw away, and the full allowance of food 
necessary to support the exertion of travelling 
had become a serious consideration. Hunting 
was a constant resource equally beneficial for 
health and spirits ; it led to many adventures ; 
but we must leave them to that fuller and 
more detailed account of Captain M’Clure’s 
voyage, which the public are encouraged to 
expect from the able pen of Captain Sherard 
Osborn, merely glancing at a veteran sergeant 
of marines attacked by musk bulls, who, after 
firing away all his ammunition, and even the 
“‘worm”’ of his gun, despatched his last ad- 
versary, by firing the ramrod through his 
heart. One officer was tracked and nearly 
surrounded by wolves; and another, having 
lost his way in an impenetrable fog, found 
his way back to the ship by no other token 
than the direction of the wind blowing on his 
cheek. 

One journey was undertaken, and that of 
such importance that Captain M’Clure him- 
self commanded the party, to Winter Har- 
bor, Melville Island, where Captain Parry 
had wintered in 1819-20, for here he hoped 
to meet with information, if not with assist- 
ance, from England. In his original instruc- 
tions he was commanded to endeavor to reach 
Melville Island. At the Sandwich Islands in 
July 1850, he heard of Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition, and he had himself distinctly stated in 
his letter to the Admiralty, committed to the 
charge of Captain Kellett, that he should try 
to reach that point. This letter he calcu- 
lated would be received in England early in 
1852. Captain M’Clure began his journey 
April 11th, and returned on the 9th of May. 
He found a record that Winter Harbor had 
been visited by Lieutenant M’Clintock the pre- 
ceding year, then serving with Captain Aus- 
tin, but no word of hope as to the future, no 
intimation of stores being left, or assistance 
intended. With these bitter tidings he re- 
turned to the ship. Their countrymen had 
been comparatively within hail: they were 
gone, and the solitude on board that lonely 
vessel seemed deeper than before 


But at home they were not forgotten. The 
“Erebus” and “Terror” had sailed from 
England in May 1845: it was only the most 
sanguine who dared indulge the hope that 
Sir John Franklin and his brave companions 
could have survived the horrors of seven Are- 
tic winters. Many expeditions had gone forth 
in search of them, and all had returned in 
safety, although with no intelligence beyond 
that of the graves and remains found on Cape 
Riley, seen and described by the officers and 
men of Captain Austin’s squadron, and by 
Captain Penny and his followers. The ‘‘ En- 
terprise,”’ Captain Collinson, had been heard 
of as late as the summer of 1851, to the north 
of Behring’s Straits. Baffled in his attempt 
to penetrate to the east or north-east in 1850 
(having arrived there a fortnight after the 
Investigator’), Captain Collinson passed 
the winter at Hong Kong, whence he had 
returned to the ice, with provisions for three 
years. Of the “Investigator,” no tidings 
had reached England since she exchanged 
numbers with the “ Ployer,”? August 5th, 
1850. Should she not return to England 
that autumn, or find means of obtaining fresh 
supplies, her condition would become terrible 
to contemplate before the summer of 1854 
could set her free. The Duke of Northum- 
berland, then at the head of the Admiralty, ° 
gave the subject his earnest attention. The 
Arctic Committee was called together, to de- 
liberate on the best. measures to be taken to 
rescue the gallant adventurers who seemed 
cut off from all human succor. As may be 
seen by the Blue Book of 1851, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee was, that four 
vessels should be prepared to advance to the 
northward by Wellington Channel, leaving a 
fifth as store ship or depét at Beechy Island. 
This advice was grounded on the inference 
that the remains at Cape Riley indicated Sir 
John Franklin having taken that direction. 
The Committee also urged the continuance of 
store ships at Behring’s Straits, to assist the 
crews of the “‘ Erebus’’ or ‘‘ Terror,’ the 
“* Enterprise ” or ‘‘ Investigator ; ” as, should 
any of those ships return at all, they confi- 
dently anticipated it would be in that direc- 
tion, having come to the decision that a pas- 
sage for anything larger than boats along the 
northern shores of America was simply impos- 
sible. But there were persons who entirely 
differed as to the inferences to be deduced 





from these premises. The First Lord was 
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again consulted, and carefully reconsidered 
the subject. An Arctic meeting was once 
more summoned, dnd the conclusion arrived 
at, that, whilst Sir Edward Belcher in the 
‘€ Assistance,’’ and Commander Sherard Os- 
born in the ‘“‘ Pioneer’’ tender, were to go 
to the northward, Captain Kellett in the 
** Resolute,’’ and Commander M’Clintock in 
the ‘‘ Intrepid,” should be directed to make 
the best of their way to Melville Island, leav- 
ing the ‘‘ North Star,” Captain Pullen, as a 
dept ship, at Beechy Island. Sir Edward 
Belcher, and his five well-appointed vessels 
left the Thames in April 1852. No informa- 
tion, direct or indirect, of any of the missing 
ships reached England during that year. 

On board the ‘ Investigator,” the season 
of 1852 dragged heavily along: not even the 
indomitable courage of their captain or the 
noble spirit of officers and men could en- 
tirely resist the influence of a singularly cold 
foggy summer. Young ice to form in 
July, and was eight inches thick, when on 
the 17th of September, a fresh gale from the 
S. S. E. might have set the vessel free. 
When all hope.of emancipation for that sea- 
son was over, and with it the certainty that 
nine or ten months longer must elapse before 
the ship could escape from her present posi- 

- tion, the future claimed from Captain M’Clure 
his most anxious consideration. There was 
before them but a choice of dangers. To re- 
main as they were was death. At their pres- 
ent rate of allowance, their supplies could 
hold out little more than a year; but were 
it even possible to have made them last long- 
er, it was becoming evident that none would 
survive the continuous effects of unsatisfied 
hunger. In a more genial climate, life might 
probably have been maintained upon it, but 
the human frame requires a far larger sup- 
ply, and more nutritious food, when exposed 
to severe cold, than in warmer regions. 

Captain M’Clure decided upon dividing the 
ship's company in the following spring. 
Those among the crew whase health was the 
strongest, and most likely to exdure still fur- 
ther hardships, were to remain with him by 
the ship; the others were to leave him. One 
party of from twenty to thirty was to accom- 
pany the first lieutenant, Mr. Haswell, with 
sledges and as much food as they could carry 
(a relief party being sent forward to assist 
them), to Cape Spencer, Beechy Island, 
where they depended on finding supplies of 





provisions. Should neither Melville Island 
nor Beechy Island afford them. the assistance 
they required, their instructions were to push 
on, if possible, to Pond’s Bay, in the hope 
of falling in with whalers to convey tidings to 
England of the ‘‘ Investigator,”’ and to ask 
for a ship with supplies to meet Captain 
M’Clure and the men with him at Port Leo- 
pold in 1854. This was a service of no com- 


mon danger: but it sunk into insignificance 


compared with the desperate task allotted to 
the second lieutenant, Mr. Gurney Cresswell, 
with Mr. Miertsching, the interpreter, and 
six of the crew. This was to reach the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, taking advan- 
tage on their way of the stores left at Prince 
of Wales Island, and thence to strike for the 
nearest of the Hudson’s Bay settlements, a 
distance of from 600 to 700 miles, depending 
solely on their guns for subsistence. Their 
probable fate is told in the mournful tidings 
and relics of Sir John Franklin and his party 
brought home by Dr. Rae. Lieutenant Cress- 
well was to bear with him the same request 
as Lieutenant Haswell for help to meet them 
next year at Port Leopold. These arrange- 
ments met with the entire concurrence of all 
concerned ; and with the quiet resolution of 
Englishmen they prepared for a last struggle 
for life and deliverance. 

The second anniversary of the North-west 
Passage was kept as before, and Christmas 
was welcomed with good cheer and a sort of 
grim festivity. Captain M’Clure’s despatches 
continued to be written in the same cheerful, 
hopeful spirit ; but facts are stubborn things, 
and as the winter advanced he tells of sick- 
ness, and alludes to hardships patiently en- 
dured, but not the less felt. One of the mates, 
Mr. Sainsbury, was gradually sinking in a 
decline; the health of the other, Mr. Wyn- 
niatt, was completely shattered by continued 
privation and tension of the nervous system. 
The report of the medical officers of the ship 
proves that at thig time many men on board 
were more or less affected by scurvy or other 
diseases. An officer or sailor might be heard 
exhorting his comrade’ to put on a more 
eheerful countenance, or not to speak in so 
dismal a tone, unconscious, that the atten- 
uated features of his friend reflected his own, 
and that his voice was but the echo of the 
sepulchral tones of another. 

On the 15th of March the officers and men 
about to leave the ship were put on full al- 
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lowance to recruit their strength for travel- 
ling. How necessary this was, may be 
gathered from one illustration. An officer, 
small in stature and of slight frame, gained 
thirty pounds in weight in three months from 
that time. The 13th of April was the day 
named for the dispersion of the crew; prep- 
arations were going on, but the general state 
of mind was one more of apathy than excite- 
ment. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 6th of April; Captain M’Clure and Mr. 
Haswell were walking on the floe; few peo- 
ple were on the deck, the greater part below, 
many in their berths. Captain M’Clure and 
Mr. Haswell observed a man running towards 
them; they fancied it one of their own peo- 
ple pursued by a bear, and hastened to his 
help. As they came nearer, they perceived 
it was a stranger. As soon as his voice 
could be heard, he panted out, “‘ Lieutenant 
Pim!’’ ‘ Resolute!” ‘ Captain Kellett! ”’ 
The cry was raised on board ; the only open 
aatchway was choked with people tumbling 
up from below; an hurrah was attempted, 
but it. was beyond that. In an hour or two, 
men might be seen standing or sitting in twos 
or threes, talking very quietly, almost sol- 
emnly. They were saved,—they belonged 
once more to a living world, — but time was 
needed to convince them of their deliverance. 
From Lieutenant Pim, they learned that in 
September 1852, Captain Kellett had placed 
a depdt of stores in Winter Harbor, Melville 
Island ; but, not opening the cairn in which 
Captain M’Clure’s. record was deposited, he 
had not discovered that document, left there 
in the preceding April. It was first found in 
October 1853, when a party from the ‘ Res- 
olute”’ again visited Winter Harbor, with 
a further supply of provisions. As soon as 
travelling was possible, Lieutenant Bedford 
Pim was despatched, by Captain Kellett, to 
Mercy Bay, to ascertain if the ‘* Investiga- 
tor’? was still there, —a most ‘oilsome and 


. difficult journey. On the 7th of April, the 


day after Lieutenant Pim’s arrival, M’Clure 
set out with him for Dealy Island, Melville 
Island, where the ‘* Resolute’ then lay. Cap- 
tain Kellett must describe his arrival there : 


*¢ At nine o’clock this day our look-out 
man made the signal for a party coming in 
from the westward; all went out to meet 
them, and assist them in. A second party 
was then seen. Dr. Domville was the first 





person I met. I cannot describe my feelings 
when he told me that Captain M’Clure was 
among the next bp was not long in 
reaching him and giving him many hearty 
shakes; no purer were ever given by two 
men in this world. M’Clure looks well, but 
is very hun His description of Pim’s 
making the Tee of Mercy, would have 
been a fine subject for the pen of Captain 
Marryat, were he alive.’’ 

That the sick men might, as soon as pos- 
sible, obtain more and better food, besides 
the immense importance of change of scene 
and companionship, Captain M’Clure ar- 
ranged, on leaving the ship, that on the 15th 
Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell should follow 
him, with Mr. Wynniatt, mate, Mr. Piers, 
assistant-surgeon, Mr. Miertsching, interpre-. 
ter, and twenty-four petty officers and sea- 
men, from the most sickly part of the crew. 

In that short interval two deaths occurred, 
making three (the three first during their 
protracted voyage) within a very few days. 
On the 2nd of May Captain Kellett speaks of 
their arrival, ‘‘ bringing two men on their 
sledge,” and of their having ‘‘ made an ex- 
traordinary passage, for men in their state.”’ 
He adds, “the greater part of them are 
affected with scurvy, but all rapidly improv- 
ing.”” Everything that kindness or tender- 
ness could suggest, was done for them on 
board the ‘‘ Resolute’? and ‘ Intrepid.” 
An officer of one of those ships described their 
appearance as distressing, not so much from 
their extreme thinness and the effects of bodily 
illness, as from the gaze of vacuity with which 
they waridered round the ship, looking as 
though they looked not and scarcely noticing 
anything. 

Captains Kellett and M’Clure, desiring to 
forward information to England, and to en- 
sure its reaching Beechy Island whilst the 
sledging season lasted, directed Lieutenant 
Cresswell to proceed thither, and to “‘ deliver 
Commander M’Clure’s despatches to the com- 
manding officer of the ‘North Star,’ who 
would cause copies to be made of them, for 
the information of Sir Edward Belcher, and 
return the original, sealed, to Lieutenant 
Cresswell, for conveyance to England.’”’ Mr. 
Roche, mate of the ‘‘ Resolute,” had charge 
of the party; Lieutenant Wynniatt accom- 
panied Lieutenant Cresswell, as his state of 
health demanded an immediate return home. 
None of the others were sufficiently recovered 
to pursue their journey further, though Lieu- 
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tenant Cresswell found it easy, even pleasura- 
ole, compared with the service he had just per- 
formed, of bringing so sickly and infirm a com- 
pany from Mercy Bay to the ‘‘ Resolute.” 
Hearrived at Beechy Island on the 2nd of June. 
Commander Pullen received him with the 
warmest welcome ; the tidings were forward- 
ed to Sir Edward Belcher, in Wellington Chan- 
nel, and then came the question, how Lieuten- 
ant Cresswell could complete his mission, in 
the event of no ship arriving from England. 
With some difficulty, he obtained from Com- 
mander Pullen permission to repair the eight 
ton ‘‘ Mary ”’ yacht, belonging formerly to 
Sir John Ross, and purchased of him by Gov- 
ernment, which was lying there, to cover in 
her deck, leaving room only for the steersman, 
and make her ready for the possibility of a 
voyage to England. Four men volunteered 
to accompany him, for more than four the 
little vessel could not carry provisions. He 
wrung from Captain Pullen an unwilling con- 
sent, that, should no vessel arrive before the 
20th of August, he might then take his de- 
parture. The venture was not needed, for 
on the 8th, Commander Inglefield in the 
‘* Phoenix,’’ with the store ship ‘‘ Breadal- 
bane,”’ appeared off Beechy Island. 

On board the ‘“ Phoenix” was the much- 
lamented Lieutenant Bellot of the French 
navy. Very characteristic was his greeting 
to Lieutenant Cresswell: ‘‘To have accom- 
plished that which you have done, I would 
gladly die.” 

On the night of the 20th of August, a 
rapid run of the outer floe from the west- 
ward, placed both the “ Phoenix’ and the 
‘* Breadalbane’’ in imminent danger: the 
former, after a fearful nip, rose from it; not 
so the ‘‘ Breadalbane,’’ which yielded to the 
pressure and gradually settled down beneath 
the ice, scarcely affording those on board time 
to escape. Fortunately her stores had been 
taken out before the catastrophe occurred. 
When the “ Phoenix”’ arrived, Commander 
Pullen was gone to communicate with Sir 
Edward Belcher, and as by the time he re- 
turned further delay would have risked the 
loss of that season, Captain Inglefield pre- 
pared for his voyage home. Lieutenant 
Gurney Cresswell accompanied him, bearing 
the despatches of Captain M’Clure to the 
Admiralty. They landed at Thurso in the 


extreme north of Scotland, and thence by 
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London, carefully preserving their secret, till 
at five a.m. on the morning of the 7th of 
October, they awakened Mr. Barrow to tell 
him that his father’s long-cherished hope had 
been fulfilled and the North-west Passage ac- 
complished. . 
But whilst the intelligence of Captain 
M’Clure’s success and safety was received 
with enthusiasm in England, he himself was 
entering his fifth year in the ice. Within a 
day or two after despatching Lieutenant Cress- 
well to Beechy Island, Captain M’Clure re- 
turned to the “‘ Investigator”: the surgeon 
of the ‘‘ Resolute’ accompanied him, to ex- 
amine into the health of the remaining offi- 
cersand men. It had been arranged between 
Captain Kellett .and Commander M’Clure, 
that unless twenty able-bodied seamen yolun- 
teered to remain with him he could not con- 
tinue in his ship. But the crew of the “ In- 
vestigator ” had endured too much, to encoun- 
ter of their own free will another winter ; 
only four men volunteered to stay ; and Com- 
mander M’Clure and his men, leaving their 
possessions and associations behind them, 
looked their last look at the good ship which 
had borne them through so many dangers, and 
prepared to accept the kindly welconie which 
awaited them in Captain Kellett’s vessels. 
It is said that after years of captivity, and 
whilst rejoicing in deliverance, the prisoner 
sighs as he leaves his dungeon ; can we be 
surprised that it was not without emotion 
that these brave men, after all they had suf- 
fered and effected, quitted the scene of so much 
endurance? The next spring a travelling 
party coming in sight of the ‘‘ Investigator,”’ 
saw the ensign still flying at the peak, but 
there was water in the hold and she was set- 
tling slowly down into her icy sepulchre. 
When the open season approached, every 
exertion was made by Captain Kellett and 
Commander M’Clintock to carry the ‘‘ Reso- 
lute” and ‘Intrepid’? to Beechy Island, 


two months they were frozen in hard and fast. 
In accordance with orders from Sir Edward 
Belcher, the ships were abandoned by their 
officers and crew May 15th 1854, and with 
Commander M’Clure and the crew of the 
“* Investigator’ they pursued their way to 
Beechy Island. On the 24th of August, Sir 
Edward Belcher finally left the “* Assistance ”” 
and the “Pioneer” firmly frozen in Wel- 





coach and rail pursued their rapid journey to 


lington Channel, and in his gig with the 





but in vain. After drifting in the pack for 
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other ships’ boats arrived the following day 
at Beechy Island. 

The season of 1854 having so far advanced 
without any vessel making its appearance 
from England, the officers and crew of the 
five different ships remaining in the ice, 
amounting, with the officers and crew of the 
‘* North Star,”? to 263 persons, prepared to 
return in that vessel to England. The ‘‘ North 
Star,”’ after the labor for two months of the 
crews of the two ships, had been cut out of 
the ice, and reached the edge of the floe; by 
the 21st of August all was ready for depart- 
ure, and the “North Star” under weigh, 
when on the 26th, the ‘‘ Phoenix,” Captain 
Inglefield, with the tender “* Talbot,’’ was seen 
in the offing, and by her opportune arrival 
gave space and comfort for the voyage home. 

A telegraph despatch from Cork, received 
at the Admiralty September 29th, announced 
the arrival of the ‘‘ Phoenix ”’ with Captain 
M’Clure and other officers on board, and that 
the “* Talbot ’’ and ‘* North Star ’’ were fol- 
lowing with the remaining officers and men. 
Captain M’Clure was received at the Admi- 
ralty with the consideration his services de- 
served. His post rank, accorded’ him the 
year before, was antedated to the earliest 
possible period after his discovery of the 
North-west Passage. Promotion was freely 
dealt out amongst the other officers. The gold 
medals of the Geographical Societies both of 
England and France have been since presented 
to Captain M’Clure. Parliament has voted 
£10,000 to him and his ship’s company, as 
the first to accomplish the North-west pas- 
sage; £5000 for Captain M’Clure himself, 
und the remainder to be divided between his 
officers and men. A recommendation has 
also been received from the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to consider 
these claims, that medals should be given to 
all the officers and men who have been en- 
gaged in these perilous services; and we 
trust that Sir Robert M’Clure, as we must 
now call him, will long continue to render 
that name an honor to the British navy in 
services of a more practical character than 
those he has performed in the bleak field of 
Arctic discovery. It would, however, be 
wrong to underrate the value of these expedi- 
tions in keeping alive during peace the hero- 
ism and enterprise of the British navy. Sev- 
eral of those who took part in these voyages 
have already earned fresh distinction in the 





Balticand Black Sea squadrons, among whom 
we particularly notice Capt. Sherard Osborn, 
whose brilliant services in the Sea of Azoff 
have done incalculable damage to the enemy. 
The navy may be proud of its achievements in 
the polar regions, but the nation will rejoice 
that it has seen what Sir Edward Belcher 
terms the ‘‘last of the Arctic voyages.”’ 

It fortunately does not fall within the 
scope of these remarks to enter upon any 
minute examination of Sir Edward Belcher’s 
literary or nautical pretensions; he relieves 
us from that duty by the admission that he 
‘* does not assert in these volumes any claim 
to the participation in the solution of the 
Northern Passage to the Pacific,” though the 
continuous frozen sea traced by the officers 
under Sir E. Belcher’s command, proves the 
existence of a water communication through 
Wellington Channel round Parry Islands to 
the position obtained by Captain M’Clure. 
But we must express our regret that these 
volumes, bearing the pompous title of ‘* the 
Last of the Arctic Voyages,” and published 
under the authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty with unusual typograph- 
ical magnificence, should have so little claim 
on the public attention. They are written 
in a style which is at once vulgar, querulous, 
and incorrect ; they add nothing to the an- 
nals of Arctic discovery ; and they establish 
nothing beyond the utter unfitness of their 
author for the task he undertook. Even in 
his instructions to the officers sent on sledge- 
parties, which ought to have been drawn up 
with the greatest precision, as the lives of 
human beings depended on them, we find Sir 
E. Belcher addressing this strange exhorta- 
tion to Commander Richards : 

*¢ Tt is needless for me to exhort you or Lieut. 
Osborn to do anything but retura securely, and 
without allowing your own high feeling to be 
the standard by which those who labor under 
you are to be urged forward.”’ (Vol. 11. p. 48.) 

Happily these gallant officers did return 
securely, and consequently did not obey the 
injunction of their sapient commander. His 
language in every page of this narrative is 
equally absurd and unintelligible ; and it is 
unfortunate that whilst no full or authentic 
account has yet been published of Sir Robert 
M‘Clure’s remarkable voyage, Sir Edward 
Belcher should have been allowed to obtrude 
on the public this clumsy narrative of his 
own proceedings. 
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From Household Words. 
THREE WIVES. 


I nave besides my town residence in Cecil 
Street — which is confined to a suite of two 
apartments on the second floor —a very pleas- 
ant country-house belonging to a friend of 
mine in Devonshire ; this latter is my favorite 
seat, and the abode which I prefer to call my 
home. I like it well when its encircling 
glens are loud with rooks, and their great 
nests are being set up high in the rocking 
branches ; I like it when the butterflies, those 
courtly ushers of the summer, are doing their 
noiseless mission in its southern garden, or 
on the shaven lawn before its front; I like it 
when its balustraded roof looks down upon a 
sea of golden corn and islands of green or- 
chards flushed with fruit ; but most it pleases 
me when logs are roaring in its mighty chim- 
neys, and Christmas time is come. Six 
abreast the witches might ride up them, let 
their broomsticks prance and curvet as they 
would. If you entered the hall by the great 
doors while Robert Chetwood and myself 
were at our game of billiards at its further 
end, you could not recognize our features. 
The galleries are studies of perspective, and 
the bare, shining staircases as broad as car- 
riage-ways. The library, set round from the 
thick carpet to the sculptured ceiling with 
ancient books, with brazen clasps, and old- 
world types, and worm-drilled bindings. The 
chapel, with its blazoned saints on the dim 
windows, and the mighty corridors with floors 
of oak and sides of tapestry, are pictures of 
the past, and teach whole chapters of the 
book of history: Red Rose and White Rose, 
Cavalier and Roundhead, Papist and Protes- 
tant, Orangeman and Jacobite have each had 
their day in Old Tremadyn House. When 
the great doors slam together, as they some- 
times will, to the inexpressible terror of the 
London butler, they awake a series of thun- 
derclaps which roll from basement to garret ; 
many a warning have they given, in the good 
old times, to Tremadyns hiding for their lives, 
and many an arras has been raised and mir- 
ror slipped to right or left at that menacing 
sound. To this day, Robert Chetwood often 
comes anew upon some hold in which those 
who ruled before him have skulked —some- 
times in his own reception-rooms, but more 
commonly in the great chambers where he 
puts his guests. These chambers are colossal, 
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ment of needlework, and dressing-closets large 
enough for dining-rooms. Every person of 
note who could or could not by possibility of 
date or circumstance have slept therein have 
had the credit of passing a night within Tre- 
madyn House, from the Wandering Jew, 
Shakspeare, Queen Elizabeth, down to Charles 
the First, Peter the Great, and the late Em- 
peror Nicholas. There has-been more than 
one murder in the Red room, several suicides 
in the Blue, and one ghost still haunts those 
spots in expiation. Tremadyns in lace eufls 
and wigs; in scarlet and ermine; in armor 
from top to toe, line both the galleries— 
sold by the last Charles Surface of a dissolute 
race for ten pounds ten shillings a head. One 
great Tremadyn dynasty has passed away ; 
Robert Chetwood, late banker in the City of 
London, not so long ago banker’s clerk, now 
reigneth in their stead. The Tremadyns 
came in at the time of the siege of Jericho, 
or thereabouts, and the Chetwoods about ten 
years before the siege of Sebastopol; but 
there the advantage ceases. There is no man 
kinder to the poor, no man more courteous 
to all men, no man, whatever his quarterings, 
in all Devonshire with a better heart than 
Robert Chetwood. Tremadyn House is open 
to the county, as it ever was, and his old 
London friends are not forgotten ; a hale and 
hearty gentleman indeed he is, but he has 
had many troubles; he is as happy as any 
man bereaved of children can be, and it was 
the loss of them that made him buy the house 
and give up his old haunts and busy way — 
He saw the nursery windows wide open to the air, 
But the faces of the children they were no longer 
there; 

and that, wherever it may be, is too sad a 
sight to look upon. 

But what a wife the old man had, to make 
up, as it seemed even to me, for all! I say 
to me, for one of those Jost children, a maiden 
of seventeen, was my betrothed bride — the 
gentlest and most gracious creature eyes ever 
looked upon ; I think if I could write my 
thoughts of her, I should move those to tears 
who never saw her face, when they read 
** Gertrude died.’”’ She gave herself to me: 
the old man never could have given her. . I 
say no more. 

This is why Tremadyn House has become 
tome a home. It pleases Robert Chetwood 


to have his friend’s son with him, above all, 





with huge carved pillars bearing up a firma- 


because he was his daughter's plighted hus- 
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; band, and my father’s friend is trebly dear to| much,” she answered, ‘‘ but get over that 
me as Gertrude’s father. When the Christ-| young Kate’s story as quickly as you can, 
mas party has dispersed, and the great house | please.’ 
0 is quite emptied of its score of guests, I still| And I really thought I detected a blush 
. remain with the old couple over the new|come over her dear old face while she was 
, year. They call me son, a8 though I were | speaking. 
8 their son, and I call them my parents. If| ‘‘ Itis rather less than half.a century ago,” 
x Heaven had willed it so, dear Gertrude and | he began, “‘ since I first set foot in this beau- 
n myself could not have hoped for greater wed-|tiful Devon county. I came down ona short 
es ded happiness, more love between us, than is|holiday frem London, in the summer time, 
$0 between those two. ‘* Perhaps,” he says, |to fish, and I brought with me, besides my 
ffs with a smile I never saw a young man wear, |rod and basket, a portmanteau full of clothes 
or “perhaps it is that my old eyes are getting |and about twenty-five pounds in gold, which 
= dim and untrustworthy, but Charlotte seems | was the whole amount of my savings. J was 
te to me the dearest and most pleasant-looking | junior clerk in a house at that day, with one 
ne dame in all the world.’’ And his wife makes | hundred and twenty pounds a-year, and with 
y; answer that her sight also is just as little to}as much chance of becoming a partner as 
of be depended on. ‘To each of them has come | you, my dear briefless. Charles, have of sitting 
ow the silver hair, and the reverence with it that|on the woolsack. From, the top of Tre- 
ms alone makes it beautiful; and if their steps |madyn House I could point you out the farm- 
ho, are slower than in youth, it is not because | house where I lodged, and will some day take 
ten their hearts are heavier ; they are indeed of | you to see it, -a mighty homestead, with a 
but those, so rare ones, who make us in love with | huge portico. of’ stone and flights of stone 
nan life down even to its close. They always|steps leading to the upper chambers: from 
ous seemed to me as having climbed the hill to-| without. Qn one side was the farmyard, 
1g8, gether their whole lives long, and never was | filled with swine and poultry, with open 
han I more astonished than upon this new year’s | stalls for eattle, and enormous barns, not so 
pen eve, when, Mrs Chetwood being with us two | welt kept or neat, perhaps, as the present dry 
old in after-dinner talk, as custom was when all| requires, but a perfect picture of plenty -. on 
and her guests were gone, her husband told this) the other stood the cider-presses, and ! ig, " d 
has history. He had always talked quite openly | the apple orchards, white with pr Pete 
any to me,— with fruit, made the air faint wit! (4 mance 
was A pair of friends, though I was young, half orchard was the garden, ey 
ous And Robert, seventy-two; ‘through which, beneath a rv That on ; 
7 — and then, at the end of another year of love | trout stream wandered. (’ aval peed 
pair, and confidence, I could not resist inquiring of} the place — have T not pr ae 41 7 
mnger them how long they two had been one. **You have, Robert,” — 
“Ww 9 os : ‘she said. The tears 
ell, on my word, George,” said the| were in her eyes, rear an Dew 
ad a (dear old lady, “you should be more discreet] ‘There, then, J “Y 0 IN! © 8% 
than to ask such tions.’’ f the house + ™* Katie. The me 4 
ore poate 4 hildless, and she, bis 
make But her husband answered readily : cousin, was wel” ““ benaroy*a So aaa e ; 
cos ahs A 4 cared for as his child. It : 
I say This thirty years. I’ve been a married} was no wonde . the disk ook stor 
aiden man myself this half-a-century.”’ seemed ton /“* yt pe age eM in 
— the “Why, you don’t mean to say——’’/it. Like Sager ty silting be tien | 
er said I. . 
ey “Yes, I do,” he interrupted.“ Of course au " dhtever household matters busied her 
‘ ‘aced. Some sweet art seemed to lie im 
tears Ido. Charlotte has been my wife too long, | her, ple tness, as high-heart-~ 
- read I hope, to be jealous now of either Kate or{ed: pela te a t Pa ni flies | 
0 me: Mary ; but I loved them each in turn almost|+ / “4° excelleth pride. M r S ti sil 
or.. I as dearly as I love her. Charlotte,” he © eatch trout. F often fished withonl any’: 


i her fair face: 
added, turning towards her as she sat in th hook at gl. E strove to image ; | 
great arm-chair, “you don’t mind Geor @] and fem in the clear waters, by the side of 


yecome i 
i go | that hapless similitude of myself—the veflex 

a. ry pathamaalian Micmac al ac Golof « ferlom youth in hie first love. T did | 

2 hoe me my best at hay-making to please her. T took 


eternal Tessons in the art of making Devon 


“T don’t mind your talking of Mary 
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cheese. I got at last so far as to kiss her 
hand. I drew a little, and she sat to me for 
her portrait. We sallied out a mushroom- 
ing and getting wild flowers, and on our way 
sang pleasant songs together, and inter- 
changed our little stores of reading. On the 
eve before my long put-off departure we were 
thus roaming: we had to crossa hundred 
stiles—the choicest blessings of the country 
I used to think them — and once, instead of: 
offering my hand to help her over, I held out 
both my arms, and, upon my life, George, 
the dear girl jumped right into them; and 
that was how I got to kiss her cheek.”’ 

‘‘ What shocking stories you are —orm 
Robert,” said Mrs. Chetwood, and certainly 
she was then blushing up under her lace cap 
to her white hair. 

‘¢ Well, my dear, nobody was there except 
Kate and myself, and I think I must know 
what happened, at least as well as you do: 
so,”’ he continued, ‘‘ after one more visit to 
the farm-house, Kate and I were married ; 
she gave up all her healthy ways and country 

leasures to come and live with me in the 

usy town; studious of others’ happiness, 
careful for others’ pain ; at all times forget- 
ful of herself: active and diligent, she had 
ever leisure for a pleasant word and a kind 
action ; and for beauty, no maid nor wife in 
the world was fit, I believe, to compare with 
her; to you, George, who knew and loved 
eur dearest Gertrude, I need not describe her 
mother. She was not long with me, but it 
soonigeemed as if it must have cost my life 
to hav. parted with her ; yet the girlish glory 
faded @tq the sparkling spirit fled, and the 
day has ‘heen bongived, though forgotten 
att , whith took my darling Katie from my 
side. 


im softly upon the cheek. 
** he resumed, ** was not 
ly had not the outward 
e was beautiful, too, 










dren, and 
then, much as I had loved th 
seemed to me that the full-fruiteds 
dearer yet. She was no’ age 8 
the Devon dales, but a town lady, 
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so without ingratitude for my present great 
happiness, and with the leave of my dear 
Charlotte, that the me ce hours of my life 
were spent during those days, when our 
two children’s voices rang ey 4 over the 
house, and some little scheme of pleasure for 
them was my every-day desire and Mary’s. 
Even at the terrible time when boy and girl 
were being taken from us at once, never did 
their patient mother seem more dear to me ; 
from when the hush of sickness stole upon us 
at first, to the day when that white proces- 
sion left our doors, what a healing spirit was 
she! When we thought that the thickly 
folded veil of sorrow had fallen over us for- 
ever, how tenderly she put it aside ! 

‘‘ Tt must needs have hagpenes that my 
speech has here been melancholy, but indeed 
I should not speak of Mary so. She was the 
blithest, cheerfulest, most comfortable mid- 
dle-aged wife that man ever had ; behind our 
very darkest trouble a smile was always ly- 
ing ready to struggle through it, and what a 
light it shed! One of yourresigned immove- 
able females, who accept every blessing as a 
temptation, and submit with precisely the 
same feelings to what they call every chasten- 
ing, would have killed me ina week. George, 
my Mary acted at all times according to her 
nature, and that nature was as beautiful and 
blessed as ever fell to the lot of womankind. 
You might well think that Kate and Mary 
were two prizes great enough for one man to 
draw out of the marriage lottery, and yet I 
drew another. When I lost my beloved 
Mary, my third wife took her place in my 
inmost heart. 

‘¢ Kiss me, Charlotte,’’ said the old man, 
tenderly, and again she kissed him on the 
cheek. ‘* And now,”’ continued he, ‘ let us 


. | fill our glasses, for the New Year is coming 


on apace : and please to drink to the memory 
of my two wives, and to the health of her 
who 18 still left to me. The two first toasts 
must necessarily be somewhat painful to my 
dear Charlotte, and we will, therefore, re- 
ceive them in silence, but the third we must 
drink with all the honors.’’ 

So after those, he stood up, glass in hand, 
and said to her : 








had a t house by that time, with 
things fitted about me, and my apbere. Nes 
hers. The pearls suited her pleasant broy, 
and becom 





cro her still raven tresses as 
ingly as the single rose in her hair had 
adorned simple Kate. I think, if I may say 


all| be permitted to us to have, still 





more happy New Year. Hip! ‘hip! 

Hurrah ! ” and the echoes of our three times 

three seemed cheerily to roam all night about 
adyn House. . 
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From The Atheneum. 
Letters from the United States, Cuba, and 
Canada, By the Hon. Amelia M. Murray. 
2 vols. Parker & Son. 


Miss Murray went to the United States 
to study botany and social questions. She 
made a large collection of plants, rocks, fish, 
and fossils ; and changed very materially the 
views which she carried to America on ‘ the 
peculiar institution.”” Prof. Owen, we un- 
derstand, finds much to interest the scientific 
mind in the first, — many very amiable and 
respectable people find much that is shocking 
in the latter. The botanizing and philan- 
thropic Lady speaks out plainly on the Slave 
Question. That there may be no mistake in 
the matter, Miss Murray extracts -‘‘ some 
observations from a work, which my short 
experience of a slave country induces me 
unhesitatingly to adopt as my own.’’? The 
observations are too long for our columns; 
but among them we find it asserted that 
slavery is the best system of labor for the ne- 
gro in America. ‘The negro’s condition has 
been ameliorated under it; and it has se- 
cured him constant work, maintenance, and 
a home, — food, clothing, protection, and a 
doctor. It has drawn master and man to- 
gether ; improved sociality, prevented starv- 
ation, and diminished crime. Slaves have 
been asked by an archbishop if they preferred 
freedom in their own land to slavery in Amer- 
ica, and they have universally replied No / 
Moreover, the system is of divine institution 
for excellent purposes, — and Abolitionists 
have been so wicked as to disregard the truth, 
and to deny this and other equally incontro- 
vertible veracities. Negroes die out in free- 
dom, and increase under slavery, — ‘‘ there- 
fore it is that the blacks in America cannot 
be made free for their own sakes, even if it 
were desirable that they should be for their 
masters’:’?—and all this Miss Murray 
‘ unhesitatingly adopts as her own.” 

Miss Murray, in one place, describes ‘‘ the 
blacks” as “‘ tricky, idle, and dirty; ” in 
another she speaks of them as eagerly offer- 
ing their services to her, begging her never 
to mind trouble, as they do not mind work. 
Of the free blacks in Cuba, she says that she 
believes they “‘ are profligate and irreligious ; 
and they look far less happy than their broth- 
ers in servitude.” As to the dreadful effects 
of attempting to suppress the slave trade from 
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Africa, we have the following story by way 
of illustration : 


*¢ One of our captains having been capsized 
in. his gig, within the bar of a river, his 
only hope of safety was to swim to shore, 
near a barracouta, where he expected to lose 
his life in another manner. e — be- 
longing to it, however, succored him, and 
received him with kindness ; but, before re- 
turning to his ship, the slave-merchant re- 

uested his er to a distant building. 

pon opening the door he was struck wit 
horror at the sight of 500 blacks with their 
throats cut. ‘Do not look reproachfully at 
me,’ exclaimed the man ; ‘ this is your doing, 
not mine. I would willingly have avoided 
such a massacre, but you prevented me from 
getting the slaves off. I could neither feed 
nor provide for them ; and self-preservation 
obliged us to dispose of them as you see,’ ”’ 


To show that Abolitionists are all in a 
mistake about slavery, Miss Murray tells us 
of slaves so conscientious as to order them- 
selves to be whipped, for offences committed. 
Others we meet with who obstinately refuse 
manumission. A free nigger is a low fellow ; 
your real slave is your only true black gentle- 
man or lady. Overwork is never heard of, 
and as for jewelry, ‘‘ Lor, some of us have as 
much jew’lry as Missus ! ”’ 

Upon other important questions Miss Mur- 
ray is equally decided. ‘‘ Havana,”’ she says, 
‘*is a tempting prize, and, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment affording a fair pretext, who can 
wonder that there are filibustering expedi- 
tions t ’’—** Really,’’ gdds this Lady, “I 
think Europe might be inclined to join with 
America in bringing the Spaniards to their 
eenses!’’ Miss Murray thinks the island 
might be bought, as Mr. Pitt bought the 
Isle of Man, “‘ of her family.’’ The cases 
are not very similar. But let us quit these 
controversies for pleasanter matter. Here is 
a Water Quadrille, at Newport: 


‘We drove by Newport to the bathing 
sands, where gentlemen take charge of ladies 
in the surf: it was to me a very singular 
and amusing scene — numerous carriages, 
drawn up before a semicircle of small bath- 
ing-houses, containing gai occu- 
pants, who had taken their marine walk, or 
were waiting for the ladies, young and old, 
still frolicking about among the waves, child- 
ren dancing in and out, gentlemen handing 
about their gp AP = sep as if they were 
dancing water quadrilles, and heads, young 
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and old, with streaming hair dipping in and 
out: it was very droll, very lively, and I 
dare say very amusing to all engaged. No 
accident has ever occurred here, for the bay 
is protected by capes on each side, and the 
water is shallow for some distance out.’’ 


This is not unlike the Malabar water-dance, 
where the white-sandalled maidens in the 
flood 

— lean on their lovers all panting and warm 

With laughter, and splashing the waters about. 

Among social traits, we may notice the 
pleasant fact recorded in the second volume. 
Miss Murray, when at Savannah, passed the 
Pulaski Hotel. ‘Tt is so called,” she says, 
‘in memory of a fine steamer of that name, 
which, before boilers were well regulated, blew 
up and engulfed members of almost all the 
principal families in this place. One family, 
consisting of thirteen, lost eleven individuals ; 
only the father and one infant were left be- 
hind.’? The Pulaski Hotel must hardly have 
been a pleasant place for this bereaved pair to 
have boarded at, but on gome such customers 
the landlord probably depended for patronage. 

In conclusion, let us remark, that Miss 
Murray attempts to deal with too many 
questions at once, and she is not so successful 
as with a dish of chowder, —‘‘ a most praise- 
worthy preparation, enabling you to eat soup 
and fish at one time.’’ It is difficult, too, to 
make out what she likes and what she dis- 
likes ; and though she complains of mosquitoes, 





she declares ‘‘ they are not.a bit worse than 
our gnats and midges.” Here and there we 
have an odd assemblage of ideas. Thus, she 
tells us of a sermon on Christ’s obedience, 
that ‘‘ the experiment of obedience, if fairly 
tried, will never fail to convince the sceptic 
and strengthen the believer. Dinner was at 
three o’clock.”” She is comforted touching 
the cholera at Newport, as ‘‘ it is only carry- 
ing off the profligate and debilitated ;’’ and 
she adds the assurance, that she ‘‘ should 
particularly dread any epidemic falling upon 
a people which, as a general rule, look so over- 
worked, and fragile, and thin, as these 
northern Americans.’”’ At Ocala, a negro 
girl had brought in her hand an old iron pan 
with a hole in it and aspoutless teapot. She 
asked in which utensil the tea was to be made. 
‘*T said we had better put the tea into the 
one that had no hole in the bottom, and so 
we made something like tea. Next morning 
I was surprised to find some bits of greensand 
rock, containing fossils.” In such -wise, 
throughout the work, Miss Murray “‘ puts that 
and that together.”” The authoress of this 
work thinks that her ‘‘ statements, made 
with fidelity and accuracy, ought to be wel- 
come.’’ How welcome they are likely to be 
to some persons in the States may be guessed 
at from her remark, intended to be apologetic, 
that ‘‘should anything here written excite 
bitter feelings, or cause individual pain, the 
error must not be thought intentional.” 





Satrre on James II. —I have lately met with 
the following bitter satire on James II. Can any 
readers throw light on its authorship, or say if it 
has been printed, and where it first appeared ? 


‘* When Israel first provok’d the Living Lord, 

He scourged their sin with famine, plague, and 
sword. 
Still they rebelled; then God in wrath did fling 
No thunderbolt among them, but a king. 
A king like James was Heaven’s severest rod, 
The utmost vengeance of an angry God. 
God in his wrath sent Saul to punish Jewry, 
But James to England in a greater fury; 
For Saul in sin was no more like our James 
Than little Jordan can compare to Thames.’’ 
— Notes and Queries. 


DICTIONARIES CHAINED In ScHoors. —In the 
records of the corporation of Boston, under the 
date 1578, I find the following entry. Agreed— 


‘‘That a Dictionarye shall be bought for the 
scollers of the Free Scoole; and the same boke 
to be tyed in a cheyne, and set upon a deske in 
the scoole, whereunto any scoller may have ac- 
cesse, as occasion shall serve.’’ 

Pisney THOMPSO® 

Sroxe Newrneron. 

— Notes and Queriep 


[Glad to see your good name again, old dor 
respondent ! — Living Agé] 
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From Household Words. 
A NIGHTLY SCENE IN LONDON. 


Ow the 5th of last November, I, the Con- 
ductor of this journal, accompanied by a 
friend well known to the public, accidentally 
strayed into Whitechapel. It was a miser- 
able evening; very dark, very muddy, and 
raining hard. 

There are many woeful sights in that part 
of London, and it has been well known to me 
in most of its aspects for many years. We 
had forgotten the mud and rain in slowly 
walking along and looking about us, when 
we found ourselves, at eight o’clock, before 
the Workhouse. 

Crouched against the wall of the Work- 
house, in the dark street, on the muddy 
pavement-stones, with the rain raining upon 
them, were five bundles of rags. They were 
motionless, and had no resemblance to the 
human form. Five great beehives covered 
with rags — five dead bodies taken out of 
graves, tied, neck and heels, and covered 
with rags — would have looked like those five 
bundles upon which the rain rained down in 
the public street. 

‘What is thist’’ said my companion, 
*“ What is this? ” 

‘*Some miserable people shut out of the 
Casual Ward, I think,” said I. 

We had stopped before the five ragged 
mounds, and were quite rooted to the spot by 
their horrible appearance. Five awful Sphinx- 
es by the wayside, crying to every passer- 
by, ‘‘ Stop and guess! What is to be the 
end of a state of ‘society that leaves us 
here ! ”’ 

As we stood looking at them, a decent 
working-man, having the appearance of a 
atone-mason, touched me on the shoulder. 

‘* This is an awful sight, sir,’’ said he, ‘* in 
a Christian country ! ’”’ 

‘* Gop knows it is, my friend,’’ said I. 

‘*T have often seen it much worse than this, 
as I have been going home from my work. I 
have counted fifteen, twenty, five-and-twenty, 
manya time. It’s ashocking thing to see.” 

** A shocking thing, indeed,” said I and 
my companion together. The man lingered 
near us a little while, wished us good-night, 
and went on. 

We should have felt it brutal in us, who 
had a better chance of being heard than the 
working-man, to leave the thing as it was, so 
we knocked at the Workhouse Gate. I un- 
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dertook to be spokesman. The moment tlie 
gate was opened by an old pauper, I went 
in, followed close by my companion. I lost 
no time in passing the old porter, for I saw 
in his watery eye a disposition to shut us out. 

** Be so good as to give that card to the 
master of the Workhouse, and say I shall be 
glad to speak to him for a moment.” 

We were in a kind of covered gateway, and 
the old porter went across it with the card 
Before he had got toa door on our left, a 
man in a cloak and hat bounced out of it 
very sharply, as if he were in the nightly 
hakit of being bullied and of returning the 
compliment. 

‘* Now, gentlemen,”’ said he in a loud voive, 
‘‘ what do you want here?” 

** First,” said I, ‘‘ will you do me the favor 
to look at that card in your hand. Perhaps 
you may know my name.” 

‘* Yes,”’ says he, looking at it. 
this name.” 

** Good. I only want to ask you a plain 
question in a civil manner, and there is not 
the least occasion for either of us to be angry, 
It would be very foolish in me to blame you, 
and I don’t blame you. I may find fault 
with the system you administer, but pray un- 
derstand that I know you are here to doa 
duty pointed out to you, arid that I have np 
doubt you do it. Now, I hope you won't 
object to tell me what I want to know.” 

**No,’’ said he, quite mollified, and 
reasonable, ‘‘ not at all. What is it?” 

‘* Do you know that there are five wretched 
creatures outside ? ”” 

‘* Thave n’t seen them, but I dare say there 
are.”’ 

** Do you doubt that there are? ”’ 

**No, not at all. There might be many 
more.” 

** Are they men? Or women?”’ 

‘Women, I suppose. Very likely one or 
two of them were there last night, and the 
night before last.’ 

‘* There all night, do you mean? ”’ 

‘* Very likely.” 

My companion and I looked at one another, 
and the master of the Workhouse added 
quickly, ‘“‘ Why, Lord bless my soul, what am 
I todo? What canI do? The place is full. 
The place is always full—every night. I 
must give the preference to women’ with chil- 
dren, mustn’t I? You wouldn’t have me 
not do that?’ 


‘*T know 
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** Surely not,” said I. ‘It is a very hu- 
mane principle, and quite right; and I am 
glad to hear of it. Don’t forget that I don’t 
blame you.” 

** Well! ” said he. And subdued himself 


n. 

“What I want to ask you,’”’ I went on, 
“is whether you know anything against those 
five miserable beings outside ¢ ”’ 

** Don’t know anything about them,”’ said 
he with a wave of his arm. 

**T ask, for this reason; that we mean to 
give them a trifle to get a lodging—if they 
are not shelterless because they are tiifeves 
for instance— you don’t know them to be 
thieves t”” ‘ 

“‘T don’t know anything about them,” he 
repeated emphatically. 

“* That is to say, they are shut out, solely 
because the Ward is full ? ”’ 

“* Because the Ward is full.” 

“ And if they got in, they would only have 
a roof for the night and a bit of bread in the 
morning, I suppose ¢ ’’ 

“That ’s all. Youll use your own dis- 
cretion about what you give them. Only 
understand that I don’t know anything about 
them beyond what I have told you.” 

“Just so. I wanted to know no more. 
You have answered my question civilly and 
readily, and Iam much obliged to you. I 
have nothing to say against you, but quite 
the contrary. Good night! ”’ 

** Good night, gentlemen ! ’’ 
came again. 

We went to the ragged bundle nearest to 
the Workhouse-door, and I touched it. No 
movement replying, I gently shook it. The 
rags to be slowly stirred within, and 
by little and little a head was unshrouded. 
The head of a young woman of three or four 
and twenty, as I should judge; gaunt with 
want, and foul with dirt; but not naturally 
ugly. 

“ Tell us,” said I,steoping down. ‘* Why 
are you lying here?” 

“* Because I can’t get into the Workhouse.”’ 

She spoke in a faint dull way, and had no 
curiosity or interest left. She looked dreamily 
at the black sky and the falling rain, but 
never looked at me or my companion. 

“‘ Were you here last night t ” 

“Yes. All last night. And the night 
afore too.” 

**Do you know any of these others? ”’ 


And out we 
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‘**T know her next but one. She was here 
last night, and she told me she come out of 
Essex. I don’t know no more of her.” 

“You were here all last night, but you 
have not been here all day! ”’ 

“No. Not all day.” 

‘* Where have you been all day?” 

** About the streets.” 


‘* What have you had to eat?” 
** Nothing.” 
“‘Come!” said I. “Think a little. You 


are tired and have been asleep, and don’t 
quite consider what you are saying to us. 
You have had something to eat to-day. 
Come! Think of it!” 

**NoThaven’t. Nothing but such bits as 
I could pick up about the market. Why, 
look at me!” 

She bared her neck, and I covered it up 
again. 

“If you had a shilling to get some supper 
and a lodging, should you know where to get 
itt” 

‘Yes. I could do that.” 

‘* For Gop’s sake get it then! ” 

I put the money into her hand, and she 
feebly rose up and went away. She never 
thanked me, never looked at me— melted 
away into the miserable night, in the strang- 
est manner [ ever saw. I have seen many 
strange things, but not one that has left a 
deeper impression on my memory than the 
dull impassive way in which that worn-out 
heap of misery took that piece of money, and 
was lost. 

One by one I spoke to all the five. In 
every one, interest and curiosity were as ex- 
tinct as in the first. They were all dull and 
languid. No one made any sort of profession 
or complaint; no one cared to look at me; 
no one thanked me. When I came to the 
third, I suppose she saw that my companion 
and I glanced, with a new horror upon us, at 
the two last, who had dropped against each 
other in their sleep, and were lying like broken 
images. She®aid she believed they were 
young sisters. These were the only words 
that were originated among the five. 

And now let me close this terrible account 
with a redeeming and beautiful trait of the 
poorest of the poor. When we came out of 
the Workhouse, we had gone across the road 
to a public house, finding ourselves without 
silver, to get change for a sovereign. I held 
the money in my hand while I was speaking 
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% the five apparitions. Our being so engaged 
attracted the attention of many people of the 
very poor sort usual to that place; as we 
leaned over the mounds of rags, they eagerly 
leaned over us to see and hear; what I had 
in my hand, and what I said, and what I did, 
must have been plain to nearly all the con- 
course. When the last of the five had got 
up and faded away, the spectators opened to 
let us pass; and not one of them, by word, 
or look, or gesture, begged of us. Many of 
the observant faces were quick enough to know 
that it would have been a relief to us to have 
got rid of the rest 8f the money with any hope 
of doing good with it. But there was a 
feeling among them all, that their necessities 
were not to be placed by the side of such a 
spectacle ; and they opened a way for us in 
profound silence, and let us go. 

My companion wrote to me, next day, that 
the five ragged bundles had been upon his 
bed all night. I debated how to add our 





testimony to that of many other persons who 
from time to time are impelled to write to 
the newspapers, by having come upon some 
shameful and shocking sight of this description 
I resolved to write in these pages an exact ac 
count of what we had seen, but to wait until 
after Christmas, in order that there might be 
no héator haste. I know that the unreason- 
able disciples of a reasonable school, demented 
disciples who push arithmetic and political 
economy beyond all bounds of sense (not to 
speak of such a weakness as humanity), and 
hold them to be all-sufficient for every cage, 
can easily prove that such things ought to be, 
and that no man has any business to mind 
them. Without disparaging those indispens 
able sciences in their sanity, I utterly renounce 
and abominate them in their insanity; and I 
address people with a respect for the spirit of 
the New Testament, who do mind such things, 
and who think them infamous in our streets 





Rattwars. — The £300,000,000 embarked 
in railways is the largest aggregate property 
that ever was contributed to any one commer- 
cial object. To this sum, however, must be 
added the £100,000,000 invested in the same 
commercial object in France, the £150,000,000 
similarly invested in the United States, and the 
large aggregate amount also similarly invested 
in Belgium, Germany, Spain, Italy, &., &c. 
According to Mr. Stephenson, the lines con- 
structed in our country exceed in length the ten 
chief rivers in Europe; and if the Thames and 
the Mersey be excluded, they undoubtedly carry 
more goods and passengers than are carried on 
all these rivers. In the United States there are, 
according to the latest return, now 23,342 miles 
of rails, the increase in 1855 having been 8,408 
miles, the rails in the States surpassing our rails 
as much as the rivers of America su those 
of Europe. When to these we add the rails of 
France, Germany, Belgium, and the other parts 
of Europe, as well as those of India and Aus- 
tralia, we have no doubt that railways consti- 
tute the greatest uniform work ever performed 
in a few years bythe hand of man. All the high 
roads in Europe made in ancient and modern 
times sink into insignificance, though they were 
the work of many successive ages, co to 
the great work in rails executed within 27 years. 
All the great pyramids, all the vast monuments 
and extensive walls of antiquity, all the churches 
and cathedrals of the middle ages, with which 
all Europe was almost simultaneously dotted, 
were trivial works compared to the railwa 
with their accompanying telegraphs and multi- 
plied mechanical contrivances, that in a short 
period have been constructed, as if by one mind 


and one will, throughout nearly the whole cfvib 
ized world. 

There is no single change in the history of 
mankind, whether it be moral or mechanical, 
which has at once attracted to itself such a vast 
amount of labor and capital as the substitution 
of the rail for other modes of conveyance, or 
rather the addition it has made to our othér 
means of communication. It is remarkable, too, 
that this great work has been executed without 
any constraint, or any great derangement in afy 
other needful branch of industry. It was ac 
cused of diverting capital and labor from other 
works, but by saving time and bringing remote 
lands into cultivation, it has increased capital 
with all the mears of subsistence, and multie 
ee employment wherever it has come into usa 

e believe that at this moment, by nang the 

roduce of the interior to the sea of the 
nited States, it is the means of saving a part 
of the population of Europe from starvation 
The disorders attending it here, of which we now 
4 complain, are the results of moral causes, 
iar to our society; and the more generally 
eficial carrying into effect this great mechan- 
ical invention is found to be, the more glaring 
become the faults of the legislators, railwa; 
rectors, managers, and shareholders, which have 
made it ruinous to individuals. Its influen 
too, for good, by increasing the general 
is even mitigating the consequences of their ep 
rors and all the errors of the original construo 
tion; while it is obviously teaching us to regard 
as utterly insignificant most of the causes of 
progress about which mere party politicians and 
eated sectarians waste their own. and the na- 





tional energies. — Economist. 
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From Household Words. 
THE SHOW OFFICER. 
FROM THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


Wer go stumbling along the unpaved streets 
of Galatz by the dim light of a lantern carried 
before us by a servant. The town, although 
the chief commercial city of the Danubian 
Principalities, and numbering its inhabitants 
by tens of thousands, is of course unlighted. 
The outward civilization of these countries, 
showy as it appéars, has unhappily gone no 
further, up to the present time, than jewellery 
and patent-leather boots. Light, air, and 
cleanliness are at least two generations 
ahead of it. 

Our hotel, the best in the town, is not better 
than a Spanish inn on the Moorish frontier. 
The doors do not shut, the windows do 
not open. There is a bed, but it is an 
enemy rather than a friend to repose. The 
bed-clothes are of a dark asthe ake, ceiduaa 
in many places with iron-moulds, and burned 
into little black holes by the ashes of defunct 
cigars. The bed, bedstead, and bed-clothes 
are alive with vermin. They crawl down 
the damp mouldy walls, and swarm on the 
filthy floor, untouched by the broom of a 
single house-maid since its planks were laid 
down. Battalions move in little dark specks 
over the pillow-case ; they creep in and out 
of the rents and folds of the abominable 
blanket. On a crazy wooden chair —of 
which one of the legs is broken — stands a 
small red pipkin, with a glass of dingy water 
in the centre. A smoky rag, torn and un- 
hemmed, is laid awry beside it. They are 
designed for the purposes of ablution. 

The walls of the room are very thin ; and 
there is a farewell supper of ladies and gen- 
tlemen going on in the next room. I saw 
the guests mustering as we came in. They 
were so ringed and chained that they would 
have excited envy and admiration even at a 
Jewish wedding. They are all talking to- 

ther at the top of their voices against the 
Solan occupation. The odor of their hot 
meats and the fine smoke of their cigarettes 
come creeping through the many chinks and 
crannies of the ‘slender ition which 
divides us. Twice I have heard a i 
behind my door, and 1 have felt that an in- 
quisitive eye was applied to a key-hole, from 
which the lock has long since been wrenched 
in some midnight freak. Derisive whisper- 
ing, followed by loud laughter, has also given 
me the agreeable assurance that my move- 
ments are watched with a lively and specula- 
tive interest. They appear to add consider- 
ably to the entertainment of the company. 
I am abashed by feeling myself the cause of 
so much hilarity, and stealthily put out the 
light. Then I wrap myself up resolutely in 


a roquelaire, take the bed by assault, and 
shut my eyes desperately to the consequences ; 
doing drowsy battle with the foe, as I feel 
them crawling from time to time beneath a 
mustache or under an eyelid. I am igno- 
miniously routed, however, at last, and rise 
from that loathsome bed blistered and fevered. 
The screaming and shouting in the next room 
has by this time grown demoniacal. My 
friends are evidently making a night of it: 
80 I begin to wonder whether the talisman 
of a ducat will not induce a waiter and a 
lantern to go with me to the steam-boat. I 
may pace the deck till morning, if I cannot 
sleep ; for the Galatz hotel-keepers have I 
know protested against passengers being al- 
lowed berths on board the vessels when in 


rt. 

The silver spell succeeds. <A sooty little 
fellow, like a chimney-sweep, agrees to ac- 
company me, and we go gcuffling among rat- 
holes, open sewers, slegfing vagabonds, and 
scampering cats dowfi to the quagmire by 
the water-side ; an@ scrambling over bales 
of goods, and a confused labyrinth of chains 
at cordage, gain the deck of the good ship 
Ferdinand. a cigar, a joke, and a dollar, 
overcome the steward’s scruples about a 
berth, and I wake next morning to the rat- 
tling sound of the paddle-wheels. 

The boat is very full. It is as difficult to 
get at the washhand-basins as to fight one’s 
way to the belle of a ball-room. I pounce 
on one at last, however, by an adroit flank 
movement, and prepare for a thoroughly 
British souse, when a young Wallachian — 
in full dress, and diamond ear-rings, who 
has just been putting an amazing quantity 
of unguents on his hair—comes up and 
coolly commences cleaning his teeth beside 
me. He looks round with a bright good- 
natured smile when he has finished, and is 
plainly at a loss to understand the melan- 
choly astonishment depicted in my coun- 
tenance. 

The deck is crowded with a strange com- 

ny. There are the carousing party who 

roke my rest last night. They glitter from 
head to foot with baubles and gewgaws; 
but the gentlemen are cmneshel and un- 
shorn, and it is well for the ladies that their 
rich silk and velvet dresses do not easily 
show the ra of time and smoke. They 
are dressed in the last fashions of Holborn 
or the Palais Royal, and one of the dames, I 
learn, is a princess, with more ducats and 
ts than she can count. She spends a 
great part of the day adorning herself in her 
cabin — the centre of an admiring crowd of 
tinselled gallants, who assist at her toilette, 
with compliments and with suggestions of a 
naiveté quite surprisin, 





Then there is a fat ala Moldavian lady of 
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the old school. She wears a black great- 
coat lined with a pale fur, and Wellington 
boots. Her head is swathed and bound up 
in many bandages. She wears thumb rings, 
and smokes continually. Our passengers 
are indeed of the most motley character, for 
we have quitted the excellent boats of the 
Danube Company, and are now on board a 
vessel belonging to the Austrian Lloyd’s, 
very inferior in size and accommodation, 
dihough built for going to sea. The first 
and second class passengers mingle together 
indiscriminately, and the whole deck is en- 
cumbered with a shouting, screaming, laugh- 
ing, wrangling mass of parti-colored human- 
ity. There are Gallician Jew girls, going 
under the escort of some rascally old specu- 
lator to Constantinople, and dressed like our 
poor mountebank lasses who go about on 
stilts at country fairs. They are a bright- 
eyed kindly race of gipsies and good-natured 
termagants, with a smile and a saucy word 
for everybody. Watching them, with great 
contempt, is a German professor, who has 
indiscreetly shaved the small hairs from the 
point of his nose till he has quite a beard 
on it. There is a long Austrian officer in a 
short cavalry cloak, who looks not unlike a 
stork ; and there is a small Austrian officer, 
in a long infantry great-coat, who domineers 
over him, and is evidently his —. They 
are an odd pair, and pace the deck together 
with a military dignity and precision quite 
comical. There is a brace of gipsies, hered- 
itary serfs, with dark fiery eyes, rich«om- 
plexions, and red handkerchiefs tied pictur- 
esquely with the striking grace in costume 
which distinguishes that outcast race in all 
countries. Then there are Greek and Arme- 
nian traders engaged in all sorts of rascally 
speculations connected with the war and 
the corn markets—sly, sharp-nosed men who 
have scraped together large fortunes by in- 
conceivable dodges and scoundrel tricks; 
who have their correspondents and branch- 
houses at Marseilles, Trieste, Vienna, Paris, 
London, and New York; who would over- 
reach a Jew of Petticoat Lane, and sna 

their fingers at him; who have all the ran 

vices and keen wit of a race oppressed for 
centuries, newly-emancipated. at power, 
wealth, and dominion in the Levant is 
passing into their hands. Long after I who 
write these lines shall sketch and scribble no 
more, the chivalry of the West will havea 
fearful struggle with them. May Heaven 
make it victorious! Our party is completed 
by two bandy beggars, with gray beards and 
bald heads; a crowd of the commonplace 
men of the Levant, loud, important, patron- 
izing, presuming, vile, ignorant, worthless, 
astounding for their impudence; the cap- 
tdin, a brusque, talkative, self-confident 





Italian, and his wife, a lddy from Ragusa, 
silent and watchful, with a sweet smile and 
a meaning eye. 

We get under weigh betimes in the morn- 
ing; for, below Galatz, ships are only ak 
lowed to navigate the Danube between day- 
light and dark, so that in these shortening 
days they must make the most of it. The 
noble river is crowded with vessels; and, 
now and then, we meet a valuable raft of 
timber for ships’ masts floating downwards. 
This will be stopped by the Russians, to the 
cruel injury of trade. [learn from an Arme- 
nian merchant on board, that a mast such as 
would sell for fifty pounds at Constantinople 
may be here rem for five pounds or less ; 
so that there will be some grand speculations 
in timber whenever peace is declared. 

At Tschedal, just below Ismail, we come to 
anchor; and, after a short delay, a trim 
little boat shoots smartly out from the Bess. 
arabian shore towards us. It is pulled by 
six rowers, in the peculiar gray great-coats 
and black leather cross-belts which distin 
guish Russian soldiers. At the helm is a 
seventh soldier decorated with a brass badge 
and some medal of merit ; at the prow stands 
an.eighth ; in the seat of honor sits the officer 
empowered to examine our passports, and to 
ascertain that our ship carries no military 
stores or contraband of war. At the bottom 
of the boat isa pile of muskets, and from 
the stern flutters the Russian war flag—a 
blue cross on a white ground. 

The trim little boat is soon hooked on to 
our side, and the officer steps lightly and 
gracefully on deck. He is a Pole; and, 
though but twenty-five or twenty-six years 
old, is already a major of marines. I cannot 
help thinking also that he isa show officer. 
He is dressed within an inch of his life. His 
uniform would turn half the heads at Al- 
mack’s ; for it is really charming in its ele- 
gant propriety and good taste. It is a dark 
rifle-green uniform, with plain round gilt 
buttons, and not made tawdry by embroidery. 
Two heavy epaulettes of bullion, with glitter- 
ing silver stars, which announce the rank of 
the wearer, are its only ornament. His boots 
might have been drawn through a ring, and 
look quite like kid gloves on his dainty little 
feet. His well-shaped helmet is of varnished 
leather, with the Russian eagle in copper gilt 
upon it; and this eagle and the bright hilt 
of his sword flash back the rays of the sun 
quite dazzlingly. We, poor, dingy, travel- 
stained passengers appear like slaves in the 
presence of a king, before him. 

He speaks French perfectly. He is excru- 
ciatingly polite, and is evidently a man of the 
world, conscious of being entrusted with a 
delicate duty; but rather overdoing it. He 
would be handsome, but for small, cunning, 
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or rather roguish eyes, when roguish is used 
in an undefined sense, and may mean smart- 
ness good or bad; but it is difficult to take 
his measure. He has evidently seen service. 
His hair is of the light rusty brown of nature 
and exposure. His face is shorn, except a 
sweeping mustache peculiarly well trimmed. 
There are some lines:ahout his face which 
tell the old story of suffering and privation. 
He is, as I have said, courteous — more 
than courteous. He does not even examine 
the Greek and Moldo-Wallachian passports 
but he pauses over the French and English 
to see if the visas are correct. Mine he ex- 
amined more narrowly, and then returned it 
with a gay débonnaire bow, a polite smile, 
and a backward step. A Greek keeps up a 
conversation with him the whole time he re- 
mains on board. I fancy there is more in it 
than meets the ear. In speaking to this 
fellow the major takes a short, sharp, abrupt, 
hasty tone of command, like a man in author- 
ity pressed for time. The major does not 
examine the hold of the vessel, nor interrogate 
any of the Austrian officers. There is evi- 
dently a shyness and ill-will between them. 
When we have each filed past him in turn, 
the Polo draws his elegant figure up to its 
full slim height, tightens his belt, and 
marches with a light gallant step from one 
end of the vessel tothe other. Then he halts 
at the gangway, faces about, casts a hawk’s 
eye round the ship, and descends the com- 
panion-ladder. The trim little bark is hooked 
closer on ; then the grapnels are loosened, 
and she spreads her light sail to the wind. 
The rowers shelve their oars, and the next 
moment she is dashing the spray from her 
bows, and flying towards the shore with the 
—_ of a sea-gull. At the stern sits the 
ole upright as a dart, the sunbeams toying 
with his helmet —a picture to muse on. 
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Nothing could have been in better taste 
than the whole thing. -It might have served 
for a scene of an opera, or a chapter in a 
delightfully romantic peace novel. I confess 
I cannot help feeling something like a pity- 
ing tenderness for the smart cavalier; who 
may, a few days hence, be called away to the 
war, and return to his true love never — be 
mashed by a cannon shot, or blown into 
small pieces by a mine —his life’s errand all 
unaccomplished, his bright life suddenly 
marred. I think, too, how strange and sad 
is the destiny which can make such a Pole 
take part in a cause which, if successful, will 
rivet the chains of his countrymen forever ; 
and how he would meet his patriot country-. 
men who have joined the hostile ranks in 
hundreds for only one faint hope of freedom. 

Below Ismail the Danube was a perfect 
forest of masts, and we had some difficulty in 
steering our way through the maze of ships. 
The river is very narrow in many places. A 
child could easily throw a stone across it. 
The Turkish and Russian laborers in the fields 
on the Bulgarian and Bessarabian shores are 
within hail of each other. And every breeze 
blows waifs and strays across the narrow 
boundary. Turkish and Russianwild-fowl, 
wiser than men, chat amicably together about 
their prospects for the winter, and call blithe- 
ly to each other from shore to shore among 
the reeds. The character of the country on 
both sides of the river is very much the same 
—flat and uninteresting. Now and then, 
however, a charming little valley opens 
among woods and waters in the distance, 
amd here and there rises a solitary guard- 
house, or a few fishermen burrow among 
rocks and caverns. Thirty hours after our 
departure from Galatz we steam into the 
crowded port of Sulina, where one thousand 
sail are wind-bound. 





Sarme acarnst Suertock. — The following 
extract from Short Remarks ‘on the Life 
of Dr. Kennett, p. 19, affords a curious illus- 
tration A Macaulay’s account of Sherlock, vol. 
tv. p. 50: 

On one occasion, Dr. Hickes, Dr. Sherlock, 
and others, were in conversation at the fireside 
of that honest bookseller, Wat Kettilby, when 
Dr. Sherlock made the following remark: 
‘Brother Hickes, they that take the oaths are 
as surely damned as the fire burns.’ To which 
Dr. Hickes replied, ‘I believe I may take them 
when you do.’ But some time after, St. Paul’s 
Deanery prevailed with Dr. Sherlock to take the 
dose; and some say the Vixon was the occasion 
of it. Upon this account Tom Brown has these 
words, which are ingenious : 





*¢* When Eve the fruit had tasted, 
She to her husband hasted, 
And chuck’d him on the chin-a; 
‘*Dear Bud,’’ quoth she, ‘come taste this 
fruit, 
*T will finely with your palate suit, 
To eat it is no sin-a.”’ 


‘¢* As moody Job in shirtless case, 
With collyflow’rs all o’er his face, 
Did on the dunghill languish, 
His spouse thus whisper’d in his ear, 
«Swear, husband, as you love me, swear, 
*T will ease you of your anguish.”’ *” 


— Notes and Queries. J. ¥. 
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From Household Words, 
THE SCAPEGRACE. 

I am the son of my father’s old age, but 
of my mother’s youth ; he had a son and a 
daughter, Robert and Susan, not yo 
than she when I was born into the world ; 
he. was of an old county family, ss 

possessions, a magistrate, deputy lieu- 
tenant, and the rest, hat he talcaned toa 
generation before that in which he lived, 
and passed a yeomanlike and homely life 
from the day he led the dance in the great 
barn at one-and-twenty to that wherein he 
was borne to the village churchyard, with 
half the parish in mourning for their bene- 
factor, for his funeral train. 

I seem to see him on his strong Welsh 
pony riding leisurely along over his lands, 
or, with his little son before him, to the 
neighboring markets ; or watching his beau- 
tiful grayhounds upon the hillside, as they 
follow every double of the wily hare ; or at 
his grand old harvest-homes (a picture that 
is worth preserving) sitting down at the 


same table with tenant and laborer without 


one thought of patronage or condescension, 
and ‘‘ crowned with reverence and the 
silver hair;’’ or, in the early September 
mornings, striding swiftly through turnip- 
fields, or at his winter fireside, amidst a 
great company of friends. What Indian, 
what Arab ever paid the rites of hospitality 
more religiously than he? What a home of 
mirth, and feasting, and unpolished honest 
fun was that great straggling house of his! 
The stables, indeed, were terribly near one 
side of it, and the farmyard had been near 
the other before his second marriage, but my 
mother had pushed it back with her delicate 
resolute hands, and made rookery and gar- 
den-ground there instead; the poor folks 
said that flowers re up under her feet, 
and in this case they did so literally, but, 
nevertheless, at all times the old house must 
have been the most —— in the world. 
My father doted on his wife, and her in- 
fluence was always used for good; I was 
their favorite child, and Robert and Susan 
knew it ; I trust in this little tale of mine I 
shall not speak more harshly of them than 
they deserve, nor forget that they are my 
father’s children; but I also have to remem- 
ber what I owe to my dead mother. 

What recurs to me of my childhood is so 
different from my after-experience of life, 
that it seems almost to me to belong to the 
biography of another; the love that was 
lavished on me, the patience that bore with 
me, the pleasures that blossomed for me 
then at every turn, seem not of this same 
world at all. There wasa ¢ armchair 
which I used to stand up in behind m 
father, and eat sweetmeats from the dessert- 





table, which he conveyed to me over his 
shoulder ; also it was a great delight of mine 
to put his honey, which he preferred to 
ra into his tea, and stir it for him; to 
take off his massy silver spectacles and en- 
deavor to hitch them upon my small pug 
nose, and to blow out the flame of the brandy 
in his mince-pies. 

Afterwards I had a little pony of my own ; 
and about the bréezy downland I would 
gallop all day long, after foxhounds or har- 
riers, or even &@ hoop. It will astonish those 
who are unacquainted with long undulatin 
downs on a high tableland, to learn that 
have followed a common broadish hoop upon 
windy days, up and down hill for miles; it 
would leap many feet high at every molehill, 
bound with incredible rapidity to the valleys, 
and creep up the opposite ascents quite 
slowly, until, when near the brow of the 
rise, the wind would catch it again; and, 
when it came to the great roads with banks 
on either side, as is the case in those parts, 
it would clear them like a deer. Moreover, 
there was the Thames not far from us, and 
the most picturesque fishing-village upon it 
possible: and I would punt myself alone, 
and quite contrary to orders, upon its broad 
bright bosom in the summer noons. The 
glory of wood and cliff, which was wont to 

1 me with such joy, the swift running mill- 
races, and the foamy lashers, with the 
eel-pots leaning over them, still fill a niche 
within my mind so deeply that I almost 
think I might have been a poet, had my 
‘‘ lines fallen upon more pleasant places’ 
afterwards ; nay, if suffering, as some say, 
conduces to the making such a being, I am 
sure I have learnt in sorrow much to teach 
in song. I was about nine years old, I 
think, when my trouble-time first b i 

My father getting very aged and ailing, 
and my mother being much occupied in at- 
tending to him, I was left a good deal to 
myself. There was indeed a tutor engaged 
for me, a Mr. Laurence, but of him I did not 

t much in any way ; he had, however 

istinguished himself at the University, and 
was recommended by Robert himself, who 
was then at college. Whether this man was 
sent by him maliciously to harm me in my 
father’s eyes, I cannot tell, but he was 
entirely unfitted for his post; being a 
drunken and immoral person, whose charac- 
ter could hardly have concealed itself from 
one 80 astute as his selector. 

He took me out to fairs and vi feasts, 
and gave me such a taste for beer and skittles 
that I took them to be the meat and drink of 
life. I became extremely fond of tossing for 
sixpences, also, and conceived an absorbing 


y | passion for playing put indulging in it to 
y 


such an extent hardly credible in so young 
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a gentleman. Mr. Laurence was much too 
cunning to let any of this come to my parents’ 
ears while he was with me; but, in the va- 
cations, I used to revisit the haunts he had 
introduced me to, alone. On one occasion I 
had come home very tipsy, and could not open 
the back garden-gate. Robert came out and 
conversed with me across it, while I divided 
his name into infinite syllables; and, having 
satisfied himself of my condition, he went 
back under pretence of fetching the key. 
Then he took me sharply by the arm, and led 
me into the house, and up the stairs into my 
sick father’s room. 

‘* Here is your son Charles, sir,’’ said he. 
*¢ You wished to see him ; but I am afraid he 
is not quite in a fit state to be talked to.”’ 

I muttered a few broken sentences, and 
stared in a drunken manner from one to the 
other. 

‘‘ Robert,” said my father, ‘leave the 
room.”’ 

After a little pause, and when his command 
had been obeyed, he said, 

‘My poor boy, can you answer me one 
question? ’’ 

The tears ran down my cheeks for shame 
(and perhaps a little accelerated by the 
liquor I had imbibed), and I murmured that 
I could. 

** Have you ever been in this state before, 
Charles? ’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir, I have.’’ 

** And who went with you to the public- 
house to-day ?’’ 

6 anys sir; nobody, indeed, sir,’’ I 


answered. 

I had thought to please him by declarin 
no one else to be in fault; but he groan 
aloud, and, without looking towards me 
again, he bade me go away and get to bed. 

Fondness for low society, and drunkenness, 
were just those vices most abhorrent to my 
father, —and that I had indulged in them 
both at such an early age, and of my own 
natural inclination, shocked him beyond 
measure. My mother came in from his 
room to mine an hour afterwards, and fell 
into a ion of tears at my bedside : I was 
amiserable and pore enough, and she for- 
gave me; but I felt a else had dis- 
tressed her beside my own delinquencies ; I 
was now become, openly, the bone of con- 
tention between my mother and her step- 
children. 

Susan, who was a fine-looking dark lady, 
with wicked eyes, tall and straight, with an 
insolent carriage and manners, and a temper 
not hard to be provoked, — did not any longer 
take pains to conceal her contempt for us two 
interlopers. My mother had little or no 
money, and her family were of a slightly 
lower grade than that of my father, —and 





r people and low poeple were equally 

usan’s aversion. Susan had also a natural 
hatred of a woman as young and pretty as 
herself, and was alors jealous of her in- 
fluence with my father. She had given up 
the seat at the head of the table with a bad 
grace, and never let slip an opportunity of 
annoying her rival ; which she easily enough 
effected os striking at her through me. She 
remarked, the next day after my escapade, 
that I was a spoilt boy, and apparently a 
vicious boy, and that I must be sent to school. 
Robert also followed on the same side, al- 
though in a less obnoxious style. An assent 
to this plan was obtained from the sick-room, 
despite my mother’s opposition, and to school 
I went. 

Susan wanted me to be sent to Christ’s 
Hospital, as being cheap and good enough, 
and because its discipline was at that time 
very severe; but I was despatched to Eton. 
What a pleasant place was that! The only 
school, as it seems to me, which the amenities 
of civilized life have really reached ; where, 
not only amongst the upper boys (who at 
many other places behave creditably enough) 
but in the lower forms, the ferocity of the 
English schoolboy is abated by the knowledge 
that he is an English gentleman. What 
healthy lives they led! Scores of them swim- 
ming the river at all times, and scores of 
them learning to swim it, by help of an 
amphibious being with a pole, and a girth 
at the end of it, or by the more summa: 
fashion of being chucked in by their friends. 
What riders were there, too! although riding 
was prohibited under the form of a severe 
enactment against wearing straps to their 
trousers —such an enormity as an Etonian 
riding without straps not being then contem- 
plated, just as the judge of old thought no 

rticular law necessary against parricide. 

hat leapers of brooks, what runners in 
pee chases! All these things pleased me 
ugely, and would have made me happy, if 
I could have forgotten my mother, and what 
she suffered for my sake. For myself, I quite 
dreaded the vacation times, especially as I 
was getting into worse rather than better 
favor; I had got or ey Etonian has 
not?—at Surley, on the fourth of June, and 
had been swished accordingly, and this had 
been reported in proof of my evil disposition. 
I knew who told these tales well enough ; and, 
not being deficient in spirit, I waged an open 
war against my enemies. When sister Susan 
predicted my future ruin one day amidst 
the family assembled, adding, ‘‘ Don’t come 
to me for a sir, when you get into dis- 
grace!’’ I replied, with some asperity, that 


in such a case I would rather prefer going to 
the evil one for help, which I own was very 
improper, although it exactly expressed what 
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I meant at the time. Robert, who was a 
clergyman by this time, reprimanded me for 
making use of such an expression ; my mother 
entreated me for her sake to keep my temper ; 
the aggrieved party (if Susan were she) in- 
sisted on my being | Bard ; and my poor old 
father, with quavering voice and shaking 
hand, besought that his children would not 
hurry him to his grave, by their disputes, 
before his time was ripe. This scene was 
not the last, by many, which embitter the 
memory of boyhood to this day. 

I had been unquestionably a good deal 
spoilt; but I am sure I was of a pliable 
and loving disposition up to this time. In 
one winter half-year at school, however, 
when [ was changing from the remove to 
the fifth form—from the governed to the 
governing classes—a circumstance occurred 
which altered my temper as much as my 
prospects. The captain of the house in 
which I lodged was a bully; one of the 
few creatures I ever knew (and a very rare 
vermin at Eton) who could shut himself - 
alone with a victim, for the enjoyment o 
torture. He had always hated and oppressed 
me ; and, seeing his chances of tyranny draw 
near their end by my advancement, he deter- 
mined to take it out of me, while he could. 
He actually locked himself into my room for 
the aed se of thrashing me with a cricket- 
bat; and, after a little struggle, in which his 
superior strength easily prevailed, he did 
thrash me. [I resisted to the utmost, and, 
wild with rage, threw at him as he left the 
room, the first weapon within reach, an open 
penknife. He turned round sharply with a 
ery, and knocking his side against the door- 

t violently, the haft was broken off where 
it was projected, and the blade left in his 
ribs. It seemed! to me,—who was then 
nothing better than a scapegrace, — that, al- 
though the full extent of the injury inflicted 
was accidental, one need have no more scruple 
about menage oer brutes than in destroy- 
ing polecats. But the head master thought 
otherwise. My tyrant had the meanness to 
say I had provoked the conflict, and then 
stabbed him with my own hand. So I 
— back to my father’s house an expelled 

I had oe of leaving books given to me, 
plenty of good wishes, and even a letter from 
my tutor, explaining the circumstances as he 
himself (rightly) believed them to have oc- 
curred ; but my father said, ‘* He will never 
be my Charlie again.’’ Robert said nothing, 
but wore a smirk of satisfaction. Susan re- 
marked, it was ‘* just what she had expected 
from the beginning: ”’ and my mother —I 
think she saw how it was going to be with 
me through life— when she came into my 
room at night, as her custom was, prayed 


. 





God to defend me from myself, or to take me 
away at once out of the pitiless world. 

henever from that day I answered Sister 
Susan, she would say: ‘‘ There, young gen- 
tleman, you are doubtless right; but pra 
don’t stab me.’”? While her brother on a 
occasions eyed me as the Grand Inquisitor 
might be supposed to have eyed a Jew; and 
I dare say he would have enjoyed my auto- 
da-fé hugely. He had the selection of my 
next school ; and it did a great deal of credit 
to his choice; it was cheap, it was a long 
way off, and its studies were not rudely 
broken in upon by vacations. The boys 
were shocking little blackguards, and Mr. 
Parrot, the master, was a shocking big 
blackguard. He was accustomed to beat me 
with one end of a threepenny cane until it 
became frayed at the edges, and then he beat 
me with the other end. I was employed in 
regular work for ten hours a day, except on 
the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturda; 
and all day on Sunday; at which times 
was confined in the frowsy schoolroom for 
arrears. This last misery, to one like my- 
self, who had been brought up in the open 
air; became quite insufferable, and last I ran 
away. The place was not very far from Lon- 
don ; and thither, in preference to going home- 
ward, I determined to decamp. 

Now, it so happened that Monday — the 
day on which I put this design into execution 
—was that appointed for the French master 
to come over to Rodwell Academy. I met 
him upon the road. He was a fine old fellow, 
who had served in ny sere grand army 
and at Waterloo; and he marched with his 
stick thrown back over his shoulder, like a 
sword. I had a bundle of clothing and traps 
in my hand, and was running like the wind, 
so that Monsieur Pifar did not require to 
be a philosopher to discover my intention. 
‘¢ Stop, stop, mon enfant,’’ he shouted, with 
his stick-sword at arm’s length, to bar my 

e. ‘* Vat dat you run for, Monsieur 
harley, you will not be back for my class, 
I fear, for the encore une fois, mon cher, 
since you never do read aright the first time. 
We will go back together now, to have our 
leetle deealogue.’? Now, the leetle deealogue 
was just what I had timed my escape to 
avell those interesting French and English 
conversations which we were obliged to hold 
on Monday ae such as, ‘* Will it not 
be better to ring the bell for candles?”’ or, 
‘* How far is it from this place to Lisle?”’ 
So I backed a little, and leaped the hedge on 
my right hand to avoid his company. The 
Frenchman charged after me as if he were 
again at Mont Saint Jean, and we sped over 
the ploughed land at racing speed. Trusting 
in my activity and endurance, and willing 
at all times to make the most I could out of 
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everything, I took him over the stiffest coun- 
try and across the broadest dykes I could 
find. Twice in that great pursuit the teacher 
fell short of his intention, and into brawling 
floods. Once he came forth from out a 
regular bullfincher, which I had burrowed, 
and slipped under on my stomach like a 
rabbit; he leaving his short black wig pen- 
dant upon the bushes, ‘‘ hanging so light, 
and hanging so high, on the topmost twi 

that looked up at the sky ;’’ but still he kept 
on manfully, and the weight of my burden 
began to tell upon me. I could hear his 
cochons! and mah diene ! more audibly with 
every stride; and I determined, as a last 
resource, to try the river. Alas, swimming 
with one’s clothes and boots on, with a 
bundle on one’s back, is very different from 
the Leander method, and I should have been 
drowned but for Monsieur Pifar. As it was, 
I lost my consciousness; and, when it re- 
turned, I found him chafing my hands with 
great solicitude, and calling himself scélérat, 
and me his enfant, — but for all that he took 
me back to school. I was to be made an 
example of, and had two days allowed me to 

t strong in after I had recovered from my 

ip; just as pigs are cared for previous to 
their iitended massacre. 

Mr. Parrot’s kind intentions were, how- 
ever, frustrated by my being sent for to the 
death-bed of my father. My mother had not 
deared to mention my name, 80 grievously 
had I been misrepresented to him ; but one day 
he looked about him anxiously, and asked 
whether he had not another son. From that 
time, until I tardily arrived, he muttered, 
‘* Charlie— Charlie,” with all the pertinacity 
of a dying man. I found him \ propped up in 
his wide-spread bed, with is family 
around him, nearly at his last. He forgave 
me all my faults, and spoke most lovingly 
to me. 

** And you, Charles, too, have something to 
forgive, know. Robert, shake hands with 
him, and promise to befriend him when I am 

one.”” 
. Robert obeyed, and said impressively : 

“T will do the best I can for his good, 
father.’’ 

‘ And you, daughter Susan, take his hand 
also,’’ he whispered, for his voice was leaving 
him. But she drew herself up stiffly, and re- 
fused ; saying, she could not be so hypocritical 
for any one, certainly not at such a time as 
that ; neither, for all my father could urge, 
would she kiss my mother, but she did i 
hands with her across the bed. 

This sad scene, at length, was over, and I 
was sent out of the room; nor ever saw the 
dear old man again. His death, however, did 
not so move me, as my mother’s altered 
looks ; she was pale and thin with watching, 





and had grown spiritless and from 
the cruelty of those who should have com- 
forted her ; now she was forlorn and widowed, 
she bowed before their sneers and cutting 
words, as a lily before the bitter wind. 
While my father yet lay dead in an upper 
chamber, Robert and his sister began to talk 
of money-matters, and even su our 
departure from the house. The will had left 
all to them, save one thousand pounds to 
me, and five hundred pounds vor to my 
mother, during her life. Like and 
Ishmael were we cast forth, and the places 
that we had loved and lived in so long, were 
to know us never more. Ishmael was the 
first mauvais sujet, and I the last, I thought, 
as we drove over the hill-top by the wind- 
mill, and left the little valley behindous for- 


ever. 
My hope was to be able to support myself 
without being a burden to my mother, but 


she had made her plans far otherwise ; I was 
to be sent to college, at whatever discomfort 
to herself, before choosing for myself some 

rofession that need not dissever me from her. 

er heart, alas! was so fully fixed on me, 
that she gave no thought to the deadly dis- 
ease at work within her, about to take from 
me, not only my chance of worldly fortune, 
but the greatest good fortune Heaven can 
send a man—a loving mother. 

Surely, there is no place where men of such 
various expectations meet upon this earth, on 
80 nearly the same level as at an English 
University. One small set of men, especiall 
of fast men, often comprehending within it 
the titled heir of half a county, and the 
ambitious youth, who is spending his little 
capital, all that he will have in the world 

ore him, in making merry during his three 
college years; it requires no effort of his 
own to thrust back the wretchedness that 
awaits him, until the very last moment, 
youth, high spirits, and the society of those 
who never think of work as a necessity, 
ignore the dreadful fact as long as possible, 
and Lord Raffle Oaks and Sir Rayther Rapid 
have no reason to think but that some an- 
cestral mansion, or great town-house, awaits 
in their gay companion, as it does in them- 
selves, a present or future owner. Whata 
fearful training is this for a penniless man! 
Accustomed as he has been naturally to all 
sorts of luxury and enjoyment, but to the 
most deferential and obsequious behavior 
from those beneath him, he will one day find 
the bowing tradesman ready to give him ‘in 
charge for loitering about his warehouse in 
suspicious clothing, or the stable groom, who 
has worn out his hatbrim with servility, to 
challenge him to fight for beer. There is 
nothing of this that has not happened again 
and again, but it did not chance to me; al- 
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though I could not bring myself to read, I 
never forgot that my mother’s means were 
narrowed for my sake, and whenever I 
hunted, or committed an extravagance, I in- 
variably devoted some of my own one 
thousand pounds, to pay the debt, which 
legacy, for some reason or other, I had not 
yet received; riding, indeed, was my chief 
temptation, and I gave way to it very often, 
my favorite costume was a cut-away coat, 
and I took a pride in a certain bandiness of 
my legs. One day, as I straddled into Hall, 
with a sporting air, I perceived a well-known 
face at the high table fix itself on mine, with 
cynical smile; it was that of my reverend 
brother, who was evidently prepared to see 
me similarly attired, and when he whispered 
to my tutor, at his side, I did n’t doubt that 
he was not increasing my favor with that 
dignitary. If 1 had beena little nearer I 
dare say I should have caught the words, 
Mauvais sujet. After the next college exami- 
nation, indeed, in which I did not take a 
very distinguished place, my tutor sent for 
me to his rooms, and thus in his peculiar 
style delivered himself : 

‘Mr. Charles Wroughton, your progress 
here is anything but reg to the 
authorities ; and I should not be doing my 
duty, Mr. Wroughton, if— if— if, in fact, 
we did not do something. The dean also 
informs me that, never having been to morn- 
ing chapel for ever so long, we now find your 
evening chapels diminishing; besides, you 
ought to have explained tome — having been 
expelled from Eton in so unfortunate a man- 
ner — what the circumstances were. Indeed, 
in short, your friends must, I am sorry to 
say, be written to with regard to your re- 
moval from the —in point of fact —the col- 
lege.” 

said, ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself, sir, to 
write to my friends. I will withdraw at 
once of my own accord ’’; and I went straight 
from his presence to the Butteries, and took 
my name off the books of St. Winifred’s. 
My tutor, who was far from an unkind, 
although an ungrammatical man, would, I 
knew, have taken no such step as this with- 
out the promptings of some evil tongues. M 
offences were venial compared to those o 
many of my companions, and had deserved 
no such punishment. 

O what a punishment it was! To have to 
meet my dear self-sacrificing mother’s face, 
and see it pale before the news I had to tell ; 
to know that, from that moment, even in her 
heart, mistrust and doubt of me began to 
grow ; and to feel, as I do feel, that the death 
which was hanging over her was brought 
down at once by this rude shock! She now 
first seemed aware of her precarious state, 
and, having striven in vain to sell her an- 





nuity at almost any price, she wrote to 
Robert Wroughton (of whose late wicked 
deed I had not informed her) to remind him 
of the words of his dying father, and to 
know if he was willing to do anything for 
me. His answer— written by Susan instead 
of himself, under pretence of press of busi- 
ness — conveyed his opinion that I ought to 
be articled to some honest trade ; no definite 
proposition was mentioned, but merely that 
suggestion framed expressly to make my 
mother weep. She did not weep long, kind 
heart. In three weeks from that time I was 
left (at nineteén) an orphan. Alone, with 
my last friend in the churchyard, I was 
forced now to look life in the face. I wanted 
work, employment of any kind; but how 
was I to get it— whom had I to advise with? 
My college companions I determined, wisely, 
to separate from. The neighbors who lived 
in my father’s county, and who had mostly 
taken our side in the family quarrel, I was 
too proud to apply to; Revert, of course, 
was out of the question. 

I wrote to him for what.was due to me, 
and he sent me six hundred pounds, the rest 
having been deducted for expenses of my 
schooling, and even for the purchase of my 
little pony, yearsago. I donot know whether 
he robbed me legally or not; but I felt so 
sure that his prudence would not have suf- 
fered him to do anything criminal or action- 
able, that I took no steps in the matter. 
Three hundred pounds I owed for bills at 
college; and, as may be well supposed, m 
dear mother had had nothing to bequeat 
me. I paid all, therefore, and with what 
remained I started to seek my fortune, 
whither all other adventurers, from the days 
of Whittington, have gone— to London. 

I took a cheap and dirty lodging in one 
of the streets out of Golden Square, and 
stared for some days over its dingy blind, in 
hopes of something, somehow, ‘‘ turning up.”’ 
In that great city, without even an acquaint- 
ance to converse with, and with that little 
capital, on which alone I could count for 
bare subsistence, dribbling away, I was in- 
deed a pitiable object. No summit of a 
Caucasian mountain, no depth of a disused 
lead mine, could have been a more solitary 
spot to me than that populous town was. 

I looked over the Times’ advertisements 
with those eager eyes which foresee starva- 
tion in the not distant future ; I watched for 
benevolent old gentlemen in the streets, and 
put my trust in those chance adventures 
which are used (in books) to erect colossal 
fortunes. At last, a “‘ Wanted a youth, of 
good appearance and address, as an account- 
ant,’’ seemed to present to me the hope of a 
livelihood. The situation was to be had in 
an office under that little colonnade off Wa- 
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terloo Place, which looks as if the opera-house 
had been first projected there, but afterwards 


had been begun again lowerdown. A dark- 
some den enough it turned out to be, and the 
proprietor of it (whom, however, I never 
saw in broad daylight) was horrible to be- 
hold. There was a lurid gleam — if I may 
say so, made up of the fire of the worst pas- 
sions — forever playing over his murky coun- 
tenance. He neverasked me wel 5 re nee: 
but simply proposed his terms of one poun 
neann g & § bade me take them roy 
them ; I was in his service for a month or 
two, but was employed during that period in 
such an unaccountable manner, that I cannot 
say what I did. I wrote out heaps of law 

ibberish for him ; I drew up hundreds of 
i- of ‘*I promise to pay ;’’ I was made 
a witness scores of times to little bill trans- 
actions which I did not understand, between 
the ogre and an infinite variety of strange 
gentlemen. I took money about for him to 
the most diverse habitations ; from the very 
street where my own lodgings were situated 
up to the fashionable squares. He may have 
been the man who distributes the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund for the government, or he may 
have been the man who accommodates no- 
blemen and gentlemen on their own personal 
security, for himself; but, at all events, he 
was not a man of delicate scruples, or re- 
fined nations of honor. I am sure of this, 
because, when I left him, upon his taking 
into his service an additional young hand, 
who seemed to be the quintessence of roguery, 
he never gave me a sixpence of my salary — 
a debt which I had foolishly allowed to accu- 
mulate. - 

‘* You should always have these agreements 
in writing, my dear sir,’’ he said, when 

e wished me good-bye. 

I was very bitter-hearted and desperate 
after this. T thou ht of living merrily with 
what little i had still left, and then 
of making an end of it. My intercourse 
with this old rascal had not improved my 
morals. I was getting, if not Robert Macaire- 
ish, at least Devil-may-care-ish. I would go 
to the theatres and cider-cellars, and see life 
generally, for nights together; and then I 
would make a spasmodic effort at economy, 
and would give sixpence for the right of 
sleeping in a cab, or would give fourpence 
for a day’s subsistence, in the shape of a 
sandwich and a glass of ale. 

At last I made up my mind to do what I 
should have done cor before: I was at- 
tracted by a gaudy placard upon a dead wall, 
headed ‘‘ Wealth, wealth, wealth!’’ It went 
on to describe the certain prosperity that re- 
sulted to all who went by the Cobweb Line 
of Packets to Australia, and I resolved to 
emigrate. Much of my wardrobe, which was 


very disproportionate to my slender finances, 
I disposed of for a few pounds. I had no 
P.P.C. cards to leave for anybody; and, in 
three days’ time from having seen the placard, 
I was on board the Shaky, bound for the port 
of Sydney — having seen quite enough, T 
mi and to spare, of this side'o 
world. 

The Shaky was an emigrant ship, sailing 
at a very cheap rate, and in an entirely in- 
efficient state for anything beyond an ex- 
cursion to the Isle of Wight. There was a 
great lack of necessaries of all kinds; so 
much so, that we were reduced to biscuits 
for the last month. Of comforts there were 
absolutely none. I had taken with my last 
money (except 4 pound or two) a stern cabin 
berth, and, therefore, my experiences were 
not worse than other people’s. The man 
who pretended to be the surgeon, might just 
as well have been the cook; and, on the 
other hand, the cook—of whose culinary 
skill, however, there was no at test on 
board — might as well have Am the sur- 
geon. Whenever there was any wind, no 
matter how favorable, we were forced to 
shorten sail, for there were only two or three 
bits of canvas which could bear to be blown 
against ; the ropes were in an equally rotten 
condition; and the discipline was so ill- 
maintained that we ran one vessel down in 
broad daylight, and were ourselves in most 
imminent danger from a fire that broke out 
in the forecastle. We were nearly seven 
wretched months before we came in sight of 
the promised land. 

‘All whom I had associated with upon the 
pone seemed to have some plan or other 
ed upon for their future guidance, and b 
no means par anxious to be joined in it 
by so magnificent a:youth as I; for there 
was no change as yet in my appearance (for 
what should 1 have gained by it?) from the 
day when I companioned with the Saint 
Winifred swells; and they rightly judged 
that a gentleman, and especially a fast gen- 
tleman, would not be of much service at a 
squatting run or at the gold diggings. I 
was as much without a profession, or a no- 
tion of getting a livelihood, therefore, when 
we got view of Sydney, as in the London 
streets. The sight of land at all, however, 
was a cheering thing ; and, as we passed be- 
tween the lofty heads, and beheld the forest 
of masts within the harbor, and the city 
stretching away on either side, its beautiful 
wings with tower and steeple rising from the 
mass, and the pleasure-houses and gardens 
crowning the hills above, it seemed a wel- 
come home enough to a storm-tossed wretch 

like me. 

We were moored alongside a wharf in 


the 





Darling Harbor, and disgorged all our crew. 
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They went out by twos and up to tens; or, 
if one disembarked alone, it was to meet a 
welcoming hand upon the shore, and to hear 
a voice that bade him be of good cheer. I 
was the only one quite solitary and without 
a friend; and yet the appearance of all 
uround me seemed as though it were at least 
my native country; the same faces, the 
same language (a circumstance which cer- 
tainly makes a colony, however distant, less 
strange and alien than a foreign land), and 
even the well-remembered cry of ‘‘ Cab, sir, 
cab?’ assailed me as if at the Marble Arch 
or Holborn Hill. The beautiful clearness 
and pleasant warmth of the air was, how- 
ever, far other than that of London; and in 
the Botanic Gardens, where I wandered on 
the very evening of my arrival, all tropical 
plants were flourishing without protection 
from the weather. 

I lay that night ata small inn near the 
docks, and started to seek my fortune—a 
pursuit I was by this time a little tired of — 
the next morning. Porters were wanted, 
glaziers were at a premium, good Scotch gar- 
deners in request, and skilled laborers in the 
coach-making department, I think; but I 
saw no advertisement, heard no inquiry, for 
* young gentleman with half a university 
education. I purchased some suitable rai- 
ment, and took the best choice that offered 
itself. Iengaged myself asa porter at the 
Darling Dock. I had to work like a horse, 
but I was very strong, and my earnings were 
not less than sixshillingsa-day. I got hum- 
hle lodgment, also, in the house of a friendly 
squatter, who had failed in that particular 
line of business through his own fault— 
drunkenness. 

He told me plenty of stories of the delights 
of his own profession — of the snugness of a 
logdeshemal the choiceness of kangaroo soup. 
Many an evening over our tea (which he 
poked into the kettle in company with the 
sugar, as it is Bush fashion to do) and 
damper-cake, he spake of this and that clear- 
ing, and of crops of maize and wheat; of 
boiling-houses, of tallow, and of the charms 
of Australian gelatine ; but all his eloquence 
was spent in vain, until he touched upon 
cattle-grazing. The danger and excitement 
of this kind of life seemed indeed infinitely 
pyle to sweating under weights and 
yurdens. And yet I knew that I was deficient 
in the diligence and perseverance that must 
needs be exercised by a good stockman ; 
what wits I had, I felt were of the civilized 
sort; and I was loth to leave the metropolis, 
where better things had more chance to befal 
me than in a far-away squatting district. 
But the final argument which very near per- 
suaded me to leave Sydney for good (except 
when I might return to spend my hard- 





earned money in it on dissipation, at lon 
intervals, as my kind-hearted narrator 
done) was the picture he drew of the stock- 
man’s Centaur-like life: mounted on swift 
horses from dawn to dusk, and almost con- 
tinually engaged in the wildest description 
of hunting; racing by the side of thousands 
of cattle— now heading, now turning them, 
and now having to escape by whip and spur 
from their horned fury. 

‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed I, with joy ; ‘* you ’ve 
hit on the very thing. I should like to see 
the Australian horse [ could not ride! ”’ 

‘“* A rider?’ he replied. ‘‘ What! A rough 
rider? Then your fortune’s made, and you 
need not go far to find it. From Murrum- 
bidgee —from Wellington Plains, there are 
five hundred wild horses in the city, if 
there ’s one, at this present.”’ 

So, I left my portering to itself for that 
next day, and accompanied him to a horse- 
dealer’s, and here were, sure enough, fine 
spirited horses in plenty, and a great insuf- 
ficiency of jocks. One unhappy youth—no 
stockman, for he is always a capital rider, 
but a sort of parody ryt the slang tightly- 
dressed boy of the old country — was just 
then endeavoring to subdue a mighty quad- 
ruped in the straw-yard. Twice he had been 
flung before our eyes, and there seemed every 
likelihood of his being flung a third time, 
when I offered my services to the master. 
He bade me try, if I thought I could do it 
better or wanted to get my blessed neck 
broke. The boy dismounted ; and when I got 
up in his place, I felt that I was myself again, 
for the first time since I had left Saint Wini- 
fred’s. What a joyous exultation — what a 
sense of life and power did I experience 
with that fiery steed beneath me! He 
reared and kicked and plunged, indeed, but 
I accommodated myself to his motions with 
ease; we understood each other in five 
minutes; and in half-an-hour my conquest 
was complete forever. So did I do that day, 
but at a fearful risk to life and limb, to 
half-a-dozen other horses. The dealer was 
intensely pleased, and offered me twenty 

unds or my pick of all his stud if I would 
Soak for him for a week. I chose a horse 
for the express purpose of demonstrating 
my veterinary skill, rejecting this and that 
for great or little blemishes, and fixing at 
last on the very best. Finally, I returned 
him his gift, observing, “‘ No, I want per- 
manent employment, and praia, keep 
a horse with, before I accept one.’? Without 
so much haggling by nine-tenths as would 
have happened upon the like matter in En 
land, I undertook an engagement with this 
man from that a was to be rough- 
rider, farmer, and purchaser, or rather 


agent, in one. He was to find the money, 
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and I was to receive twelve per cent. of the 
fits. 

P Formany successive weeks, and even months, 

did Mr. Charles Wroughton (for I kept my 


name) exhibit himself upon several scores | had 


of steeds, in turn, at the Tattersall’s of Syd- 
; and with such success that the whole 
stock of the dealer was sold off at very re- 
munerating prices. I received for my share 
of the transaction alone about two hundred 
and twenty pounds, I did not in my pros- 
_ forget what I owed my bushman 
riend ; but rejected his advice that I should 
go to the plains, and purchase stock on my 
own account, without the intervention of a 
third party. I reflected that one part of the 
business only I was certain of — namely, my 
judgment of the merits of the cattle them- 
selves ; but, of driving whole herds of them, 
of bargaining with honest stockmen, or of 
combating with marauding bushrangers, I 
knew nothing. 
For more than two years, then, I contin- 
ued with the horse-dealer ; first as his as- 
sistant, and latterly as his partner, taking, 
however, any well-paid engagements to brea 
individual horses that offered themselves dur- 
ing that time. And after that, I set up in 
business for myself. I soon bought whole 
droves of horses, and did a great trade. I 
dare say it was very unspeculative of me — 
[ dare say it was the height of absurdity, 
after having got so far— that I did not try 
my luck up the hills or in the gold country ; 
but I was collecting nuggets fast enough in 
my own way, and I confess to having no 
higher desire than that of growing rich. For 
England, where I had experienced so much 
unhappiness, I had the most passionate 
longing. To return, to resume my old posi- 
tion as a gentleman among the best of those 
I had known at college, or to make new 
friends, was my darling scheme. Although 
iT have not set down the slights and insults I 
had often met with, and the fears that had 
‘beset me during my penury, I had suffered 
.from them bitterly at an age and with a dis- 
position that bore them very ill; and I was 
to revisit the scenes of my wretchedness 
dina better plight. I know it was but a sorry 
ambition, but I am not a philosopher, nor 
sindeed a wise man of any kind: how should 
sit tbe expected of a mere mauvias sujet and 
fast man like me? Never, however, shall I 
cease to oe wi 80 he of fastness 
‘as,prempted me to follow the drag upon the 
most:spirited horses I could get at St. Wini- 
ffred’e; for that part of my university educa- 
tion‘ had been useful to me indeed. When 
thouse.and land were gone and spent, horse- 
ing was most excellent. 
A-circumstance, slight in itself, which oo- 
curred after I had been about five years my 


own master, determined me still more — 
leaving the colony as soon as I had madea 
sufficient fortune. A man came to my office 
one day to apply for a groom’s place, who 
been a servant of my father’s and of m 
ores ante ont see a sent 
awa re say for no , but I was quite 
mee A think ‘ a hard case), and had cane 
over to Sydney, as I had done, to try his 
luck. Seeing my name about the streets, hie 
had applied to me in the hope that I might 
turn out to be his young master, Charlie. I 
engaged him, of course, at once, and asked 
him all manner of questions about the old 
house and its inmates. 

Miss Susan had quarrelled with her brother, 
and lived elsewhere. Mr. Robert, who had 
now no cure of souls, saw a deal of company, 
male and female, and there had been talk 
of his going to be married at one time, but 
nothing came of it. 

In answer to my inquiry, of whether Ke 
spoke of me at all? Jem said: 

‘¢ Yes; heoften does at dinner-time, while 
I’s waiting at table. You goes by a queer 
name, whichI can’t mind now; but it means 
a black sheep.”’ 

‘“‘ A mauvais sujet?’ I suggested. 

‘“* Ah, that’s it. Yes; you be a mauvay 
sujay, now, ‘among the gentlefolks.’’ 

Whether it was my college education, or 
my connection with the bill-discounter, or 
my relationship to Robert, or my intercourse 
with stable-grooms, which prompted me to 
= au. expression, I cannot tell, but I 
said : 

** Curse the gentlefolks! ’’ and bade Jem 
go to his work. I was determined to show 
them I was not what they were pleased to 
call me. 

In a few days I had well disposed of my 
stock in hand, and of the goodwill of my ex- 
cellent business; and upon reckoning all 
savings from the hour I set foot in Sydney 
seven years before, I found myself possessor 
of twenty thousand podnds. [am not exag- 
gerating it by one shilling ; and I doubt not 
that, if I had remained there until now, my 
yearly profits would have averaged about five 
thousand pounds. But I had enough and to 
spare as it was, and took my passage ina 
first-class steamer for Great Britain, with as 
light a heart asa man might carry, and with 
but seven-and-twenty years upon my back. 
The contrast between this voyage and the last 
was agreeable enough ; but my arrival at 
Southampton ' quite brought tears of grati- 
tude into my eyes. I wasalone as before, 
and occupied the very same room in the very 
same hotel that I had slept in previous to my 


emigration ; but in the — a 7 world 
t a was & 


(and I fear in my own sig 





thousand times the better man. 


y aston- 
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ishing success at Sydney had of course been 
much magnified, so that 1 had been a star 
amongst my fellow-passengers; yet I was 
scarcely prepared to see in the arrivals of 
the next morning’s paper, that the great colo- 
nial capitalist, Charles Wroughton, Esquire, 
had returned, after a short absence, to his 
native land; but so it was. 

I took a small well-furnished house in Lon- 
don and found no difficulty in getting nice 
people to come to it. I made myself real 
and sterling friends : not because I was richer 
now than before, but because I had opportu- 
nities of making friends, which before could 
not exist. Upon colonial matters, I am con- 
sidered so high an authority that I have been 
more than once consulted by the govern- 
ment ; and of private applications from the 
families of young men about to emigrate I 
have had absolutely scores. They generally 
set forth that the youths know several lan- 
guages (especially dead ones), have the gift 
of teaching, and play ween oa upon the 
cornet-i-pistons ; or sometimes, holding the 
popular opinion of emigrant virtues, they 
warrant them able to turn their hand to 
anything and with a taste for mechanics. 
But my invariable reply to all is, ‘‘ Can he 
ride?’ 

I hope, however, that I donot shrink from 





assisting all I can ; that I have not forgotten 
my own hopeless condition only a few years 
back; and that, especially, when I come 
across & poor mauvais sujet I give him a 
helping hand. As for such an expression 
being applied to myself, May Fair would 
rise as one man (and woman) in arms against 
it. If there is a title that becomes me more 
than another it is— from the haunts of busi- 
ness, a steady young fellow, or—from the 
drawing-rooms, an eligible young man. Nay, 
to show what a change my reformation (?) 
has made even in my enemies, I possess this 
(unanswered) letter : 


“ Dear Cuartes, —I am delighted to hear of 
your great success in the colonies and of your 
safe return toEngland. We, down in Berkshire, 
always prophesied as much, from our knowledge 
of your determination and shrewdness ; when- 
ever you shall think proper to come home again, 
you will find a hearty welcome from many an 
old friend, and especially from 

*« Your affectionate brother, 
‘* RoperT WROUGHTON.”’ 

I should not be at all surprised if the 
reverend gentleman were to leave all his 
money — especially if I don’t go to see him 
— to, the skittle-playing, school-expelled, ex- 
travagant scapegrace, to whom his letter was 
addressed. 





THe Screw Bayoner.—The third volume 
of Mr. Macaulay’s History of England con- 
tains, at page 371, the following passage : 


**The immediate cause of his defeat was the 
difficulty of fixing bayonets. The firelock of the 
Highlander was quite distinct from the weapon 
which he used in close fight. He discharged his 
shot, threw away his gun, and fell on, with his 
sword. This was the work of a moment. It 
took the regular musketeer two or three minutes 
to alter ‘his missile weapon into a weapon with 
which he could encounter an enemy hand to 
hand, and during these two or three minutes 
the event of the battle of Killiecrankie had been 
decided. Macky therefore ordered all his 
bayonets to be so formed that they might be 
screwed into the barrel without stopping it up, 
and that his men might be able to receive a 
charge the very instant after firing.’’ 


A foot-note refers to Macky’s Memoirs, which 
I have no opportunity of consulting; but as 
the statement seems to me, for reasons I will 
mention, a somewhat doubtful one, I write in 
the hope that some of your correspondents may 
DCXIX. LIVING AGE. VOL. XIII. 





be able to give some additional information on 
the subject. 

The introduction of the screw bayonet I have 
always understood took place at a later date, by 
some ten or twelve years, than the year 1689; 
and I remember to have heard, or read, that it 
began in the French army, and that in one of 
Marlborough’s battles, an English regiment, 
advancing with fixed bayonets against a French 
one similarly prepared to receive them, were 
astounded by the, to them, incomprehensible 
phenomenon of a volley of musketry. One piece 
of evidence decidedly militating against the in- 
vention of the screw bayonet in 1689, I possess, 
in the shape of a treatise on L’ Art Militaire, 
published at Augsburg, in 1699 (and formerly, 
as appears by a book-plate, the property of the 
father of the Schulenberg Duchess of Kendal), 
in which the plate illustrating ‘‘ Fix Bayonets,”’ 
depicts a soldier. evidently using the plug- 
bayonet, to which variety of the instrument 
only the description appended could apply. I 
hope, however, to elicit some communication on 
the subject from those better informed than my- 
self. W. K. R. B 
— Notes and Queries. 





34 ; ROGERS’ TABLE-TALK. 


From The Examiner. 
Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Rogers. To which is added Porsoniana. 
Moxon. 


Rarer an enjoyer and repeater than a 
sayer of good things, Mr. Rogers’ claim to 
be the hero of such a book as this consists 
mainly in the fact of his recollection and 
appreciation of the talk he had heard during 
a life which far outlasted the ordinary term. 
For nothing is the volume before us more 
remarkable than for its links of pleasant 
memory connecting two or three generations 
of the wits, and its editor may bear perhaps 
to have it also said that sometimes the char- 
acter of age appears in other forms in its 
anecdotes. But the book is full of interest 
and entertainment ; and it will surprise those 
who were best acquainted with Mr. Rogers 
that so much of the talk habitual to him, 
with its peculiar turns and niceties of phrase, 
should have been preserved. The inference 
will strike every reader that the reporter 
must himself be a scholar, and, in a very 
large degree, a man of kindred knowledge, 
sympathies, and taste. The work presents 
indeed many other evidences of this, and the 
editorial notes are not the least interesting 
part of it. 

What Rogers says in the volume of him- 
self and of his own experience is always val- 
uable. ‘I was engaged,’’ he says, ‘‘ on the 
Pleasures of Memory for nine years ; on Hu- 
man Life for nearly the same space of time ; 
and Italy was not completed in less than 
sixteen years.’’ Of the sensitive taste which 
—_ this extreme care in the polish of 

is own verse, much evidence is also given. 
Nor is the collection less to be commended 
for the fairness with which it shows, in re- 
gard to that fine taste of Mr. Rogers which 
was undoubtedly his principal accomplish- 
ment, how comparatively limited the circle 
was which bounded its perfection. Consid- 
ering the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park as 
finer than anything among the remains of 
ancient architectural art in Italy, it fails to 
= the vigorous verse of Churchill, 
which is, ‘‘ to my thinking, but ‘ mediocre,’ 
and cannot relish Shakspeare’s sonnets.’’ A 
. choice and delicate appreciation of pictures 
was On the whole the most faultless trait in 
“Mr. Rogers’ mind, and here all the personal 
vmemoranda of the book are valuable. On 
ther points, the mere personal interest of 
dts sayings has been occasionally perhaps a 
little over-caleulated by the editor. Thin 
that, when said, were doubtless well said, 
and therefore striking, but which in concep- 
tion.are not above the level of yery ordinary 
talk, occur in the book too frequently. 
Strangers might thus derive, from accidental 





oan, but a poor impression of its real 
avor. ‘*A man who attempts to read all 
the new publications, must often do as a flea 
does —skip,”? may stand as a specimen of 
a class of remarks which surely, however 
pleasant and innocent as part of common 
talk, were not worth ‘‘ making note of” 
among memorable sayings. 

There isa great deal, however, of admirable 
matter, more indeed than at a first hasty 
reading may find the attention it deserves. 
There are, of course, stretching back over 80 
long a life, strange recollections. Of having 
seen a black bottle of English porter set on 
a French dinner-table and drank out of little 
— as a rarity. Of running about the 
ields, chasing butterflies, in cocked hats. Of 
Mr. Fox wal Mr. Dundas drinking seven 
bottles at a sitting. Of having seen Haydn 
play at a concert in a tie-wig with a sword 
at his side. Of having gone to Ranelagh in 
a coach with a lady, who, on account of the 
tallness of her head-dress, was obliged to sit 
on a stool placed in the bottom of the coach. 
Or of a scene like this : 


** When I was a lad, I recollect seeing a whole 
cartful of young girls, in dresses of various 
colors, on their way to be executed at Tyburn. 
They had all been condemned, on one indict- 
ment, for having been concerned in (that is, 
perhaps, for having been spectators of) the burn- 
ing of some houses during Lord George Gordon’s 
riots. It was quite horrible. Greville was present 
at one of the trials consequent on those riots, 
and heard several boys sentenced, to their own 
excessive amazement, to be hanged. ‘ Never,’ 
said Greville, with great naiveté, ‘ did I see boys 
cry so.’ ”? 


Here speaks the poet and the man of taste : 


‘© You remember the passagein King Lear, — 
a passage which Mrs. Siddons said that she never 
could read without shedding tears, — 


* Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I'am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.’ 


Something of the same kind happened in my own 
family. A gentleman, a near relation of mine, 
was on his death-bed, and his intellect much im- 
paired, when his daughter, whom he had not 
seen for a considerable time, entered the room. 
He looked at her with the greatest earnestness, 
and then exclaimed, ‘I think I should know this 
lady :’ but his recognition went no further.’’ 


A recollection of the burnt Memoirs of 
Byron : 


‘**Tf Moore had made me his confidant in the 
business, I should have protested warmly against 
the destruction of the Memoirs: but he chose 
Luttrell, probably because he thought him the 
more fashionable man; and Luttrell, who cared 
nothing about the matter, readily voted that 
they should be put into the fire. There were, I 
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understand, ‘some gross things in that manu- 
script; but I read only a portion of it, and did 
not light upon them. I remember that it con- 
tained this anecdote :—On his marriage-night, 
Byron suddenly started out of his first sleep : a 
taper, which burned in the room, was casting a 
ruddy glare through the crimson curtains of the 
bed; and he could not help exclaiming, in a 
voice so loud that he wakened Lady B., ‘ Good 
God, I am surely in hell!’ ”’ 


A recollection of Murat at Naples illus- 
trates amusingly the soldier’s way of being 
extremely civil to the poet: 


‘¢ By the by, Murat and his Queen were ex- 
tremely civil to me. The Queen once talked to 
me about The Pleasures of Memory. I often 
met Murat when he was on horseback, and he 
would invariably call out to me, rising in his 
stirrups, ‘ Hé bien, Monsieur, étes-vous inspiré 
aujourdhui?’ ”” 


A remark made to Mr. Rogers by the Duke 
of Wellington, concerning Bonaparte, illus- 
trates those passages in the lately published 
letters of Napoleon to Joseph, in which he is 
found constantly urging asa postulate in war 
that separate corps of troops should be so 
handled that they may be brought together 
into a mass promptly and easily : 


‘* Speaking to me of Bonaparte, the Duke of 
Wellington remarked, that in one respect he was 
superior to all the generals who had ever existed. 
‘Was it,’ I asked, ‘in the management and 
skilful arrangement of his troops?’ — ‘ No,’ 
answered the Duke; ‘it was in his power of 
concentrating such vast masses of men,—a 
most important point in the art of war.’ ’’ 


We add two other notes concerning the 
Great Duke : 


‘* Of the Duke’s perfect coolness on the most 
trying occasions, Colonel Gurwood gave me this 
instance. He was once in great danger of being 
drowned at sea. It was bed-time, when the cap- 
tain of the vessel came to him, and said, ¢ It will 
soon be all over with us.’ — ‘ Very well,’ an- 
swered the Duke, ‘then I shall not take off my 
boots.’ 

‘© Some years ago, walking with the Duke in 
Hyde Park, I observed, ‘What a powerful band 
Lord John Russell will have to contend with ! 
there ’s Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham,’ 
&c. The Duke interrupted me by saying, ‘ Lord 
John Russell is a host in himself.’ ’’ 


To the recollection of Wellington let us 
add one of Nelson. ‘I have seen him,”’ 
said Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ spin a teetotum with his 
one hand a whole evening for the amusement 
of some children.” 

How arbitrary are some canons of taste! 
We know some whom balciny might be apt 
to make sick : 

‘It is curious how fashion changes pronunci- 
ation. In my youth everybody said ‘ Lonnon,’ 
not ‘ Lundon :’ Fox said ‘ Lonnon’ to the last; 





and so did Crowe. The now fashionable pro- 
nunciation of several words is to me at least very 
offensive: ‘ céntemplate’ is bad enough ; but 
‘balcony ’ makes me sick.’’ 


This of Erskine is not bad: 


‘*To all letters soliciting his subscription to 
anything, Erskine had a regular form of reply, 
viz., ‘ Sir, I feel much honored by your applica- 
tion to me, and I beg to subscribe ’ — here the 
reader had to turn over the leaf—‘ myself your 
very obedient servant, &c.’ ” 


Another is excellent : 


‘When Lord Erskine heard that somebody 
had died worth two hundred thousand pounds, 
he observed, ‘ Well, that’s a very pretty sum to 
begin the next world with.’ ’’ 


Here is a pleasant bit of conversational 
criticism, perfect of its kind as conversation, 
and representing the kind of talk from which 
all who were admitted to Mr. Rogers’ table 
derived knowledge as well as entertainment? 


‘‘ John Hunter believed that when. there was 
only one daughter and several sons in a family, 
the daughter was always of a masculine disposi- 
tion; and that when a family consisted of sev- 
eral daughters and only one son, the son was al- 
ways effeminate. Payne Knight used to say 
that Homer seems to have entertained the same 
idea; for in the Jliad we find that Dolon, who 
proves to be such a coward, was an only son, 
and had several sisters. 


‘There was one Dolon in the camp of Troy, 
Son of Eumedes, herald of the gods, 
Who with five daughters had no son beside.’ ’’ 


We add a little string of anecdotes : 


**Monk Lewis was a great favorite at Oat- 
lands. One day after dinner, as the Duchess 
was leaving the room, she whispered something 
into Lewis’ ear. He was much affected, his 
eyes filling with tears. We asked what was the 
matter. ‘0,’ replied Lewis, ‘the Duchess spoke 
so very kindly to me!’ —* My dear fellow,’ said 
Colonel Armstrong, ‘ pray don’t cry; I dare say 
she did n’t mean it.’ ”’ 


‘*Topham Beauclerk (Johnson’s friend) was 
a strangely absent person. One day he had a 
party coming to dinner; and, just before their 
arrival, he went up stairs to change his dress. 
He forgot all about them; thought that it was 
bed-time, pulled off his clothes and got into bed. 
A servant, who presently entered the room to 
tell him that his guests were waiting for him, 
found him fast asleep.’’ 

‘‘ Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) was 
‘stating the law’ toa jury at Guildhall, when 
Lord Mansfield interrupted him by saying, ‘If 
that be law, Ill go home and burn my books.’ 
—‘ My Lord,’ replied Dunning, ‘ you had better 
go home and read them.’ ’’ 

‘Combe recollected having seen Mrs. Sid- 
dons, when a very young woman, standing by 
the side of her father’s stage, and knocking a pair 
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of snuffers against a candlestick, to imitate the 
sound of a windmill, during the representation 
of some Harlequin piece.’’ 


‘«¢Qne morning when I was a lad, Wilkes came 
into our banking-house to solicit my father’s 
vote. My father happened to be out, and I, as 
his representative, spoke to Wilkes. At parting, 
Wilkes shook hands with me; and I felt proud 
of it for a week after. 

‘* He was quite as ugly, and squinted as much, 
as his portraits make him; but he was very 
gentlemanly in appearance and manners. I[ 
think I see him at this moment, walking through 
the crowded streets of the City, as Chamberlain, 
on his way to Guildhall, in a scarlet coat, mili- 
tary boots, and a bag-wig, — the hackney-coach- 
man in vain calling out to him, ‘ A coach, your 
honor?’ ”’ 


‘* Humphrey Howarth, the surgeon, was called 
out, and made his ap nce in the field stark 
naked, to the astonishment of the challenger, 
who asked him what he meant. ‘I know,’ said 


H., ‘that if any part of the clothing is carried 
into the body by a gunshot wound, festering 
ensues; and therefore I have met you thus.’ His 
antagonist declared that fighting with a man in 
puris naturalibus would be quite ridiculous; 
without further 


and accordingly they parted 
discussion.”’ 

«Lord Alvanley, on returning home after his 
duel with young O’Connel, gave a guinea to the 
hackney-coachman who had driven him out and 
brought him back. The man, surprised at the 
largeness of the sum, said, ‘My Lord, I only 
took you to .’ Alvanley interrupted him, 
* My friend, the guinea is for bringing me back, 
not for taking me out.’ ’’ 

‘‘Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and 
dumb, was to dine one day with Lord Melville. 
Just before the time of the company’s arrival, 
Lady Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady 
of her acquaintance, who could talk with her 
fingers to dumb people, that she might receive 
Lord Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford entered 
the room; and the lady, taking him for Lord 
Seaforth, began to ply her fingers very nimbly; 
Lord Guilford did the same; and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes when Lady Melville joined 
them. Her female friend immediately said, 
‘Well, I have been talking away to this dumb 
man.’ —‘ Dumb?’ cried Lord Guilford; ‘ bless 
me, I thought you were dumb !’—TI told this 
story (which is perfectly true) to Mathews; and 
he said that he could make excellent use of it at 
one of his evening entertainments: but I know 
not if ever he did,’’ 


‘**What a disgusting thing is the fagging at 
our great schools! When Lord Holland was a 
school-boy he was forced, as a fag, to toast bread 
with his fingers for the breakfast of another 
boy. Lord H.’s mother sent him a toasting- 
fork. His fagger broke it over his head, and 
still compelled him to prepare the toast in the 
old way. In consequence of this process, his 
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fingers suffered so much that they always re- 
tained a withered appearance.’’ 


Another pleasant recollection of the Lon- 
don of our fathers: 


*¢ Visiting Lady —— one day, I made inquiries 
about her sister. ‘She is now staying with me,’ 
answered Lady ——, ‘ but she is unwell in con- 
sequence of a fright which she got on her way 
from Richmond to London.’ At that time om- 
nibuses were great rarities; and while Miss —— 
was coming to town, the footman, observing an 
omnibus approach, and thinking that she might 
like to see it, suddenly called in at the carriage- 
window, ‘Ma’am, the omnibus!’ Miss ——, 
being unacquainted with the term, and not sure 
but an omnibus might be a wild beast escaped 
from the Zoological Gardens, was thrown into 
a dreadful state of agitation by the announce- 
ment.’’ 


This story is very perfect : 


‘*'A friend of mine in Portland Place has a 
wife who inflicts upon him every season two or 
three immense evening parties. At one of those 
parties he was standing in a very forlorn con- 
dition, leaning against the chimney-piece, when 
a gentleman, coming up to him, said, ‘Sir, as 
neither of us is acquainted with any of the 
people here, I think we had best go home.’ ”” 


We suppose the following suggestion has 
been made before, it is at once so true and 
80 obvious ; but we do not remember it : 


** Did ever poet, dramatist, or novel-writer, 
devise a more effective incident than the falling 
of the rug in Molly Seagrim’s bedroom? Can 
anything be more happily ludicrous, when we 
consider how the actors in that scene are con- 
nected with each other? It probably suggested 
to Sheridan the falling of the screen in The 
School for Scandal.’’ 


We close the miscellany of brief extracts 
with some sayings of Sydney Smith, not to 
be found recorded, we think, in his Memoirs: 


** He said that was so fond of contradic- 
tion, that he would throw up the window in the 
middle of the night, and contradict the watch- 
man who was calling the hour. 

‘* When his physician advised him to ‘take a 
walk upon an empty stomach,’ Smith asked, 
‘Upon whose ? ’ 

*** Lady Cork,’ said Smith, ‘was once so 
moved by a charity sermon, that she begged me 
to lend her a guinea for her contribution. I did 
so. She never repaid me, and spent it on her- 
self.’ 

‘* He said that ‘his idea of heaven was eating 
fois gras to the sound of trumpets.’ 

‘***T had a very odd dream last night,’ said 
he; ‘I dreamed that there were thirty-nine 
Muses and nine Articles; and my head is still 
quite confused about them.’ ”’ 


Appended to the recollections of the table- 
talk of Rogers are some anecdotes of Porson, 
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communicated to the editor by Mr. Rogers’ 
old friend, Mr. Malthy, who succeeded Por- 
son at the London Institution, and died there 
about two years since at the age of ninety. 
There is always a robust energy and power, 
though as invariably maimed by his dreadful 
and irremediable besetting vice, manifested 
in all the traits recorded of the character of 
this greatscholar. He combined so strangely 
in himself the striking features of the wor- 
thies of the sixteenth and the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that a strong interest attaches to all 
records of his life, and in these Porsoniana 
we have glimpses of it full of biographical 
significance. We doubt if any illustration 


so valuable has ever before been given of 
the greatest of English Grecians, and most 
heartily is the editor (himself a most accom- 
plished classical scholar) to be thanked for 
it. Observe how admirable are many of the 
things we quote : 


‘* He was generally ill-dressed and dirty. But 
I never saw him such a figure as he was one day 
at Leigh and Southeby’s auction-room : he evi- 
dently had been rolling in the kennel; and, on 
inquiry, I found that he was just come from a 
party (at Robert Heathcote’s, I believe), with 
whom he had been sitting up drinking for two 
nights. 

*¢ One forenoon I met Porson in Covent Gar- 
den, dressed in a pea-green coat : he had been 
married that morning, as I afterwards learned 
from Raine, for he himself said nothing about 
it. He was carrying a copy of Le Moyen de 
Parvenir, which he had just purchased off a 
stall; and, holding it up, he called out jokingly, 
* These are the sort of books to buy ! ’ 

‘* At one time he had some thoughts of taking 
orders, and studied divinity for a year or two. 
‘ But,’ said he, ‘I found that I should require 
about fifty years’ reading to make myself 
thoroughly acquainted with it,—to satisfy my 
mind on all points; and, therefore, I gave it up. 
There are fellows whe go into a pulpit assuming 
everything, and knowing nothing: but I would 
not do so.’ 

‘*He said that every man ought to marry 
once. 
afford to maintain a family. 
‘ pap is cheap.’ 

‘* He insisted that all men are born with abil- 
ities nearly equal. ‘Any one,’ he would say, 
‘might become quite as good a critic as I am, 
if he would only take the trouble to make him- 
self so. I have made myself what I am by in- 
tense labor: sometimes, in order to impress a 
thing upon my memory, I have read it a dozen 
times, and transcribed it six.’ 

** Tooke used to say that ‘ Porson would drink 
tnk rather than not drink at all.’ Indeed, he 
would drink anything. He was sitting with a 
gentleman, after dinner, in the chambers of a 
mutual friend, a Templar, who was then ill and 
confined to bed. A servant came into the room, 
sent thither by his master for a bottle of em 


<Q,” replied he, 





I observed that every man could not |}, 
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brocation which was on the chimney-piece. ‘I 
drank it an hour ago,’ said Porson. 

‘*When Hoppner the painter was residing in 
a cottage a few miles from London, Porson, one 
afternoon, unexpectedly arrived there. Hoppner 
said that he could not offer him dinner, as Mrs. 
H. had gone to town, and had carried with her 
the key of the closet which contained the wine. 
Porson, however, declared that he would be con- 
tent with a mutton-chop and beer from the next 
ale-house; and accordingly stayed to dine. Dur- 
ing the evening Porson said, ‘I am quite certain 
that Mrs. Hoppner keeps some nice bottle, for 
her private drinking, in her own bedroom; so, 
pray, try if you can lay your hands on it.’ His 
host assured him that Mrs. H. had no such se- 
cret stores; but Porson insisted that a search 
should be made, a bottle was at last discovered 
in the lady’s apartment, to the surprise of Hopp- 
ner, and the joy of Porson, who soon finished 
its contents, pronouncing it to be the best gin he 
had tasted for a long time. Next day Hoppner, 
somewhat out of temper, informed his wife that 
Porson had drunk every drop of her concealed 
dram. ‘ Drank every drop of it!’ cried she: 
‘it was spirits of wine for the lamp !’ 

‘* Porson was passionately fond of Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub, and whenever he saw a copy of 
it on a stall, he would purchase it. He could 
repeat by heart a quantity of Swift’s verses. 

** He was fond of Foote’s plays, and would 
often recite scenes from them.’’ 


In the next anecdote a fine trait is revealed. 
Aristophanes, we need scarcely remind the 
reader, was Porson’s choicest study : 


‘When Porson first met Perry after the fire 
in the house of the latter at Merton, he immedi- 
ately inquired ‘if any lives had been lost?’ Per- 
ry replied ‘ No.’ — ‘ Well,’ said Porson, ‘ then I 
shall not complain, though I have lost the labors 
oY my life.’ His transcript of the Cambridge 
Photius, which was burnt in that fire, he after- 
wards replaced by patiently making a second 
transcript; but his numerous notes on Aristo- 
phanes, which had also been consumed, were ir- 
recoverably gone.”’ 


There is a touch of nobleness in this also: 


*¢ Banks once invited Porson (about a year be- 
fore his death) to dine with him at an hotel at 
the west end of London; but the dinner passed 
away without the expected guest having made 
his appearance.. Afterwards, on Banks’ asking 
him why he had not kept his engagement, Por- 
son replied (without entering into further par- 
ticulars) that ‘he had come:’ and Banks could 
only conjecture that the waiters, seeing Porson’s 
shabby dress, and not knowing who he was, had 
offered him some insult, which had made him 
indignantly return home.’’ 


And more than a touch in this: 


*¢ When asked why he had written so little, 
Porson replied, ‘1 doubt if I could produce any 
original work which would command the atten- 
fion of posterity. I can be known only by my 
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notes: and I am quite satisfied if, three hundred 
years hence, it shall be said that ‘ one Porson 
lived towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who did a good deal for the text of Eurip- 
ides.’ ’’ 


Let us not forget to add that Porson, first 
of our Greek scholars as he was, ‘‘ was a 
great reader of translations, and never wrote 
a note on any passage of an ancient author 
without first carefully looking how it had 
been rendered by the different translators.’’ 
It is worth specially recording, too, that, af- 
ter all his experience of men and things, Mr. 
Rogers, himself so admirable a judge of the 
observant qualities in those he came in con- 
tact with, declared that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Malthus, and Bobus Smith, were the 
three acutest men he had ever known. 


From The Spectator. 
Tue Nestorian age of Samuel Rogers con- 
nected him familiarly with two generations ; 
his reminiscences extended to a time so re- 
mote that it has ceased to be even traditional 
save to very old people. His whilom literary 
repute, the idea of respectability connected 
with the title of ‘ banker-poet,’’ his re- 
cherché mode of living, and equally perhaps 
with the rest his reputation for talking epi- 
——— and writing epigrams, enabled 
im to associate with a very varied and dis- 
tinguished society. The familiar conversa- 
tion of such a man could not be other than 
interesting from its range and fulness of sub- 
jects. And on these two points the volume 
of * Recollections ’’ will not disappoint the 
reader. He will be carried back to the days 
of Ranelagh, highwaymen, hoops, and swords. 
He will catch glimpses of men who were born 
before the house of Brunswick ruled in Brit- 
ain, and be introduced to the once celebrated 
poet Mr. Hayley, as well as to Adam Smith 
and others of that wra. The celebrities of 
the last sixty years meet him in almost every 
page ; Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Windham, 
itt, Dundas, Wilberforce, and lesser names, 
in politics ; in the literature of that genera- 
tion, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Mackintosh, 
Byron, Moore, Scott, and Campbell, — the 
last, we think, ‘‘ survey’d with scornful yet 
with jealous eyes.” Among the well-known 
fashionables, are the Prince of Wales in his 

rime, the Duchess of Devonshire, and .Lad 
ersey of the scandalous chronicle, with 
whom Rogers was very intimate. Among 
the distinguished of our own day, or belong- 
ing to two generations, are Wellington, 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, the Lady Holland 
and her Lord, Chantrey, and various others. 
Such names, even when the notice is trivial 
or the story not particularly pointed (both 
of which are too often the case), excite attens 





tion, while the brevity of anecdote or remark 
prevents weariness, 

The volume, however, may disappoint those 
whose expectations have been much raised b 
aname. Great felicity of expression can sel- 
dom be preserved, even should it occur in 
conversation, from the difficulties under which 
it must be reported. 'Table-talk must mainly 
consist of facts or thoughts. Rogers’ thoughts 
do not seem to have been very profound. The 
‘‘ banker-poet ’’ had looked on life without 
drawing many lessons from it, or ‘ hiving 
wisdom with each studious year.”” He was 
of the world, worldly. Even when he has a 
thought, it snonally has a direct bearing 
upon himself; as in these on making up 
quarrels, and old age : 


‘*When people have had misunderstandings 
with each other, and are anxious to be again on 
good terms, they ought never to make attempts 
at reconciliation by means of letters; they should 
see eachother. Sir Walter Scott quarrelled with 
Lady Roslin, in consequence, I believe, of some 
expressions he had used about Fox. ‘If Scott,’ 
said she, ‘ instead of writing to me on the sub- 
ject, had only paid me a visit, I must have for- 
given him.’ 

** There had been for some time a coolness be- 
tween Lord Durham and myself ; and I was not 
a little annoyed to find that I was to sit next him 
at one of the Royal Academy dinners: I re- 
quested the stewards to change my place at the 
table; but was too late to make any alteration. 
We sat down. Lord Durham took no notice of 
me. At last I said to him, ‘ Will your Lordship 
do me the honor of drinking a glass of wine with 
me?’ He answered, ‘ Certainly, on condition 
that you will come and dine with me soon.’ ”’ 

* * * ¥ * 

“One afternoon, at Court, I was standing be- 
side two intimate acquaintances of mine, an old 
nobleman and a middle-aged lady pf rank, when 
the former remanked to the latter that he thought 
a certain young lady near us was uncommonly 
beautiful. The middle-nged lady replied, ‘I 
cannot see any particular beauty in her.’ ‘Ah, 
madam,’ he rejoined, ‘to us old men youth al- 
ways appears beautiful ;’ (a speech with which 
Wordsworth, when 1 repeated it to him, was 
greatly struck.) ‘The fact is, till we are about to 
leave the world, we do not perceive how much it 
contains to excite our interest and admiration ; 
the sunsets appear to me far lovelier now than 
they were in other years; and the bee upon the 
flower is now an object of curiosity to me, which 
it was not in my early days."’ 


Remarks on literature occur, but they are 
not very striking, having the spirit of the 
grammarian rather than the critic. Quota- 
tions from obscure writers to whom Rogers 
referred in illustration of an opinion might as 
well have been spared. Some of the facts, 
though new when Rogers mentioned them, 
have become common ppoperty. His good 
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stories are occasionally Joe Millers. Thus, 
he ascribes to Dr. Fordyce the exclamation, 
“¢ Drunk, by !’? when no effort could 
extract a symptom from the lady’s pulse, but 
the character of the physician was saved by 
the patient next day pleading guilty to the 
imputation ; the story is as old at all events 
as Radcliffe, to whose habits and language it 
is more appropriate. Now and then Rogers 
seems to report errors of fact. In early youth 
he was in the company of General Oglet “go 
— Pope’s Oglethorpe — who said ‘ that he 
had shot snipes in Conduit Street.’’? This 
seems scarecly credible, from the manner in 
which the site of Conduit Street must have 
been surrounded by buildings. Old Bond 
Street was commenced in 1686; Golden 
Square was built soon afterwards — Boling- 
broke resided there in 1704; Cavendis 
Square was begun in 1717; Hanover Square 
and Great George Street in 1718 ; Berkeley 
Square in 1698, the year of Oglethorpe’s 
birth. No doubt, in the then state of the 
country as regards traffic and cultivation, 
birds were more numerous and would ap- 
proach nearer to towns than they do now: 
within this century snipes have been shot, or 
at least sportsmen have gone snipe-shooting, 
where the Colosseum is now built, which was 
then a marsh: but there were no houses 
round the spot. The site of Conduit Street 
even when Oglethorpe was in his teens could 
scarcely have harbored snipe. 

Perhaps most of the miscellaneous anec- 
dotes are more interesting from the names 
attached to them than valuable for their in- 
trinsic character. The two men who do not 
open their mouths without saying something 
are Sydney Smith and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Here is the Duke: 


*<T have found,’ said the Duke, ‘ that raw 
troops, however inferior to the old ones in ma- 
noeuvering, are far superior to them in down- 
right hard fighting with the enemy : at Water- 
loo, the young Ensigns and Lieutenants, who 
had never before seen a battle, rushed to meet 
death as if they had been playing at cricket.’ 

‘* The Duke thinks very highly of Napier’s His- 
tory; its only fault, he says, is that Napier is 
sometimes apt to convince himself that a thing 
must be true, because he wishes to believe it. 
Uf Southey’s History he merely said, ‘I don’t 
think much of it.’ ”’ 


Here are some of Sydney’s : 


“ At one time, when I gave a dinner, I used 
to have candles placed all round the dining- 
room, and high up, in order to show off the pic- 
tures. I asked Smith how he liked that plan. 
* Not at all,’ he replied : ‘ above there is a blaze 
of light, and below nothing but darkness and 
gnashing of teeth.’’ 

*‘Smith said, ‘ The Bishop of —— is so like 








Judas, that I now firmly believe in the Apostoli- 
cal Succession.’’ ’ 


The editor has affixed to the table-talk of 
Rogers, under the title of ‘* Porsoniana,’’ a 
variety of anecdotes of the great Grecian. 
They were communicated to him by Mr. 
Maltby, a friend of Rogers and a very inti- 
mate friend of Porson. . Maltby was origin- 
ally a solicitor ; but, being devoted to liter- 
ature, — though he never wrote anything, so 
that his stores of knowledge were wasted, — 
he gave up his business to succeed his friend 
in the oflice of Librarian at the London Insti- 
tution. The anecdotes of Porson which are 
here preserved present a picture of the man 
in his intemperance, his learning, his racy 
strength of native genius which his learning 
never oppressed, and, let it be said to his 
honor, in his independence of character — 
independent alike of rank or fashion. We 
conceive the Porsoniana to have quite as much 
substantial interest as the Table-talk would 
have if it were considerably curtailed. 

Horne Tooke was well acquainted with 
Rogers, Maltby, and Porson. He gives two 
singular illustrations of the bibacious capac- 
ity of Porson; which, strange as they look, 
are confirmed by some stories of Rogers. 


“Porson would sit up drinking all night, 
without seeming to feel any bad effects from it. 
Horne Tooke told me that he once asked Porson 
to dine with him in Richmond Buildings; and, 
as he knew that Porson had not been in bed for 
the three preceding nights, he expected to get 
rid of him at a tolerably early hour. Porson, 
however, kept Tooke up the whole night; and in 
the morning the latter, in perfect despair, said, 
‘Mr. Porson, I am engaged to meet a friend at 
breakfast at a coffee-house in Leicester Square.’ 
‘0!’ replied Porson, ‘I will go with you’; 
and he accordingly did so. Soon after they had 
reached the coffee-house, Tooke contrived to slip 
out, and running home, ordered his servant not 
to let Mr. Porson in, even if he should attempt 
to batter down the door. ‘A man,’ observed 
Tooke, ‘ who could sit up four nights successively 
might have sat up forty.’’ 


The reader of Gibbon’s autobiography will 
remember his chuckle over the wretched Tra- 
vis, smarting under the lash of the merciless 
Porson. The historian, it seems, did not 
confine himself to a posthumous compli- 
ment: 


‘Soon after the Letters to Travis were pub- 
lished, Gibbon wrote a note to Porson, request- 
ing the pleasure of his acquaintance. Porson 
accordingly called upon the great historian; 
who received him with all kindness and respect. 
In the course of conversation, Gibbon said, ‘ Mr. 
Porson, I feel truly indebted to you for the Let- 
ters to Travis; though I must think that occa- 
sionally, while praising me, you have mingled a 
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little acid with the sweet. If ever you should 
take the trouble to read my History over again, 
I should be much obliged and honored by any 
remarks on it which might suggest themselves to 
‘ou.’ Porson was highly flattered by Gibbon’s 
aving requested this interview, and loved to 
talk of it. He thought the Decline and Fall be- 
yond all comparison the greatest literary pro- 
duction of the eighteenth century, and was in 
the habit of repeating long passages from it. 
Yet I have heard him say that ‘ there could not 
be a better exercise for a schoolboy than to turn 
a page of it into English.’ 
‘*When the Letters to Travis first appeared, 
Rennell said to me, ‘It is just such a book as 
the Devil would write if he could hold a pen.’ ” 


There are some anecdotes of Porson as short 
and sharp as Rennell’s criticism on himself ; 
but, leaving them for the reader of the vol- 
ume, we will take an instance of Porson’s 
independent spirit : 

‘***T hear,’ said I to Porson, ‘ that you are to 
dine to-day at Holland House.’—‘ Who told you 
so?’ asked he. I said, ‘ Mackintosh.’—‘ But I 
certainly shall not go,’ continued Porson : ‘ they 
invite me merely out of curiosity, and, after 
they have satisfied it, they would like to kick 
me down stairs.’ I then informed him that Fox 
was coming from St. Anne’s Hill to Holland 
House for the express purpose of being intro- 
duced to him : but he persisted in his resolution, 
and dined quietly with Rogers and myself at 
Rogers’ chambers in the Temple. Many years 
afterwards, Lord Holland mentioned to Rogers 
that his uncle (Fox) had been greatly disap- 
pointed at not meeting Porson on that occasion.”’ 


From The Athenzum. 

Berore the table is sold, at which so many 
celebrated men have gathered in our time, 
and their host, the aged poet, told his anec- 
dotes of many years, we have the poet’s table- 
talk served up in print by an active chron- 
icler, who, now that breakfasts are no more, 
sees it good to turn past pleasures to instant 
account. It is true that the editor of these 
‘* Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Rogers ’’ assures us that Mr. Rogers was 
aware of his guest’s habit of writing down, 
in all their fulness of allusion, of insinua- 
tion, and of scandal, the anecdotes with which 
his conversation abounded. But we cannot 
see how such knowledge can be pleaded 
against the offence of an immediate publica- 
tion. The poet may have been flattered by 
the idea of his conversation being recorded 
daily. Indeed, the chronicler tells us so 
broadly : “Once, on my telling him that I 
did so, he expressed himself pleased — the 
rather, perhaps, because he sometimes had 
the mortification of finding impatient listen- 
ers.’’ This is characteristic of Rogers, and 
agrees with the story of his having adopted 
an acrid tone in society, not so much from 


soreness of heart as from a determination to 
be heard. A wise friend would have covered 
this weakness of the poet, —at least, until 
his ashes were cold, — not paraded and 

it to the whole world of light readers. It is 
true that the editor’s promise of ‘ having 
inserted nothing which was likely to hurt the 
feelings of the living ’’ seems to be generally 
kept, —though passages could be pointed 
out not innocent of sting to quiet persons 
whose complaints may find no magazine to 
register their suffering. There is nothing in 
this volume of amusing gossip and personal 
revelations which would not have been as 
acceptable to the literary public ‘‘ after the 
hatchment had been taken down.”’ But we 
are sorry to say, the spirit of the book-maker 
is Be seed throughout. The talk of the 
dead poet would not fill a volume, so that 
talk—amusing talk, we admit—about a 
dead scholar is thrown in at the end. What 
has the ‘‘ Porsoniana ’’ to do with the table- 
talk of Samuel Rogers? In justice to the 
Editor, we must allow that he seems to have 
no very clear notion. As he ingenuously 
says, they are inserted because they ‘ were 
communicated to’’ the Editor, ‘in conver- 
sation, at various times, by the late Mr. 
William Maltby, the school-fellow, and, 
throughout life, the most confidential friend 
of Mr. Rogers.” 

Having said thus much in the interests of 
literary tasft, and with a view of guardin 
the idea of social privacy, the destruction o 
which would leave us in a world without any- 
thing deserving the name of society, we must 
state that as a collection of ana, viewed with- 
out reference to the date of publication, the 
volume before us is extremely amusing and 
characteristic. The very first words are no- 
ticeable as ‘‘ entered up” by one who was 
certainly not renowned for “ tender kind- 
ness ”’ of speech to the living, — or, as will be 
seen, of the dead, —even at his own table. 


**T was taught by my mother, from my earTl- 
est infancy, to be tenderly kind towards the 
meanest living thing; and, however people may 
laugh, I sometimes very carefully put a stray 
gnat or wasp out at the window. My friend 
Lord Holland, though a kind-hearted man, does 
not mind killing flies and wasps; he says, ‘I 
have no feeling for insects.’ ”’ 


Then follow recollections of a head of one 
of the ’45 rebels “‘upon a pole at Temple 
Bar, a black, shapeless lump ”’ ; a confession 
of misdemeanor at ‘‘a great children’s ball,”’ 
done in imitation of a feat narrated to the 
discredit of a boy of spirit, and his early 
wish to figure in a pulpit as a Dissenting 
Mipister. Let us string together a few no- 
ibe of London en nments in the last 

ury : 
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Before his going abroad, Garrick’s attrac- 
tion had much decreased; Sir William Weller 
Pepys said that the pit was often almost empty. 
But, on his return to England, people were mad 
about seeing him; and Sir George Beaumont 
and several others used frequently to get ad- 
mission into the pit, before the doors were open 
to the public, by means of bribing the atten- 
dants, who bade them ‘be sure, as soon as the 
crowd rushed in, to pretend to be in a great 
heat, and to wipe their faces, as if they had just 
been struggling for entrance.’ * * At the 
sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, I met General 
Oglethorpe, then very, very old, the flesh of his 
face looking like parchment. He amused us 
youngsters by talking of the alterations that had 
been made in London and of the great additions 
it had received within his recollection. He said 
that he had shot snipes in Conduit Street! By 
the by, General Fitzpatrick remembered the time 
when St. James’ Street used to be crowded with 
the carriages of the ladies and gentlemen who 
were walking in the Mall,—the ladies with 
their heads in full dress, and the gentlemen 
carrying their hats under their arms. The pro- 
prietors of Ranelagh and Vauxhall used to send 
decoy-ducks among them, that is, persons at- 
tired in the height of fashion, who every now 
and then would exclaim in a very audible tone, 
‘What charming weather for Ranelagh’ or ‘ for 
Vauxhall!’ * * I recollect when it was still 
the fashion for gentlemen to wear swords. I 
have seen Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig, 
with a sword at his side. * * I have gone to 
Ranelagh: in a coach with a lady who was 
obliged to sit upon a stool placed in the bottom 
of the coach, the height of her head-dress not 
allowing her to occupy the regular seat.’? 


Here is a specimen of consummate ugliness, 
‘¢ like a fly embalmed in amber : ”’ 


‘*¢ Dunning was remarkably ugly. One night, 


_ while he was playing whist, at Nando’s, with 


Horne Tooke and two others, Lord Thurlow 
called at the door and desired the waiter to give 
a note to Dunning (with whom, though their 
litics were so different, he was very intimate). 
The waiter did not know Dunning by sight. 
‘Take the note up stairs,’ said Thurlow, ‘ and 
deliver it to the ugliest man at the card-table — 
to him who most resembles the knave of spades.’ 
The note immediately reached its destination. 
Horne Tooke used often to tell this anecdote.’’ 


Here follows a note which may be added to 
any future democrat’s anatomy of ‘Art and 
authorship in high places.’”’ The ‘ Female 
Jockey Club’’ contains no anecdote more 
amusing : 

‘‘ When titled ladies become authoresses or 
composers, their friends suffer for it. Lady 
— asked me to buy her book; and I replied 
that I would do so when I was rich enough. I 
went to a concert at Lady ——’s, during which 
several pieces composed by her daughter were 
performed; and early next morning, a music- 
seller arrived at my house, bringing with him 





the daughter’s compositions (and a bill re 
ceipted), price sixteen shillings.’’ 


A morsel or two in commemoration of 
Sheridan will not be unwelcome, — though 
the anecdotes are not all true: 


‘*T was present on the second day of Hastings’ 
trial in Westminster Hall; when Sheridan was 
listened to with such attention that you might 
have heard a pin drop. During one of those 
days Sheridan, having observed Gibbon among 
the audience, took occasion to mention ‘the 
luminous author of, ‘*The Decline and Fall.’’’ 
After he had finished, one of his friends re- 
proached him with flattering Gibbon. ‘ Why, 
what did I say of him?’ asked Sheridam — 
*You called him the luminous author,’ &«— 
‘Luminous! O, I meant— voluminous.” * * 
I have seen Sheridan in company with the 
famous Pamela, Madame de Genlis’, adopted 
daughter, who was married at Tournay, in 1792, 
to Lord Edward Fitzgerald. She was lovely — 
quite radiant with beauty; and Sheridan either 
was, or pretended to be, violently in love with 
her. On one occasion I remember that he kept 
laboring the whole evening at a copy of verses 
in French, which he intended to present to her, 
every now and then writing down a word or two 
on a slip of paper with a pencil. The best of it 
was, that he understood French very imperfect- 
ly. * * Sheridan was in the habit of putting 
by, not only all papers written by himself, but 
all others that came into his hands. Ogle told 
me that, after his death, he found in his desk 
sundry unopened letters written by his (Ogle’s) 
mother, who had sent them to Sheridan to be 
franked.. * * Sheridan, Sir Walter (then 
Mr.) Scott, and Moore were one day dining with 
me, and Sheridan was talking in his very best 
style, when, to my great vexation, Moore (who 
has that sort of restlessness which never allows 
him to be happy where he is) suddenly inten- 
rupted Sheridan by exclaiming, ‘Isn’t it time 
to go to Lydia White’s?’ * * Sheridan had 
very fine eyes, and he was not a little vain of 
them. He said to me on his death-bed, ‘ Tell 
Lady Besborough that my eyes will look up to 
the coffin-lid as brightly asever.’”? 


The depreciatory quality of the traits re 
membered and anecdotes told by Mr. Rogers 
strikes us increasingly as we proceed. What 
a string of uncomfortable ages iS COD 
tained in the following recollections ! 


**T once dined at Mr. Stone’s (at Hackney) 
with Fox, Sheridan, Talleyrand, Madame de 
Genlis, Pamela, and some other celebrated pes- 
sons of the time. A natural son of Fox, a dumb 
boy (who was the very image of his father, and 
who died a few years after, when about the age 
of fifteen), was also there, having come for t 
occasion from Braidwood’s Academy. To him 
Fox almost entirely confined his attention, con- 
versing with him by the fingers, and their eyes 
glistened as they looked at each other. Talley- 
rand remarked to me, ‘ how strange it was to 
dine in company with the first orator in Europe, 
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and only see him talk with his fingers!’ That 
day I offended Madame de Genlis by praising 
the ‘ Contes Moraux’ of Marmontel, with whom 
she had quarrelled violently. Ata dinner-party 
where I was, Fox met Aikin. ‘I am greatly 
pleased with your ‘* Miscellaneous Pieces,’’ Mr. 
Aikin,’ said Fox (alluding to the volume written 

artly by Aikin, and partly by his sister, Mrs. 
Barbauld), Aikin bowed. ‘I particularly ad- 
mire,’ continued Fox, ‘ your essay ‘* Against 
Inconsistency in our Expectations.’’ ’—‘ That,’ 
replied Aikin, ‘ is my sister’s.’-—‘ I like much,’ 
resumed Fox, ‘ your essay ‘‘ On Monastic Insti- 
tutions.’’ ’—* That,’ answered Aikin, ‘ is also my 
sister’s.” Fox thought it best to say no more 
about the book. I was present at a dinner-party 
given by William Smith, in Westminster, when 
Fox would not take the slightest notice of Horne 
Tooke, — would not look at him, nor seem to 
hear any of the good things he said. It was the 
most painful scene of the kind I was ever wit- 
ness to, except what occurred at my own house, 
when the Duke of. Wellington treated Lord Hol- 
land much in the same way.”’ 


Here are other memorabilia concerning Fox 
of a more peaceable character : 


** Once, at Paris, talking to Fox about Le 
Sueur’s pictures, I said that I doubted if any 
artist had ever excelled Le Sueur in painting 
white garments. Fox replied that he thought 
Andrea Sacchi superior to Le Sueur in that re- 
spect. I mention this to show that Fox was not 
only fond of painting, but had given minute 
attention to it. * * He was so fond of Dry- 
den, that he hadesome idea of editing his works. 
It was absurd, he said, not to print the originals 
by Chaucer along with Dryden’s versions of 
them; and absurd in Malone to print all Dry- 
den’s Prefaces by themselves. ‘ Dryden’s imi- 
tations of Horace,’ he would say, ‘are better 
than the originals.’ * * Calling upon him in 
Stable Yard when he happened to be ill, I found 
him reading Hippocrates. On that occasion I 
said I wished that the new administration would 
put down the east wind by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He replied, smiling (and waking, as it 
were, from one of his fits of torpor), that they 
would find it difficult to do that, but that they 
would do as much good in that as they would in 
anything else.”’ 


The following is a curious note on the 
“ closing scene of a great career ”’ : 


** Lady Holland announced the death of Fox 
in her own odd manner to those relatives and 
intimate friends of his who were sitting in a 
room near his bed-chamber, and waiting to hear 
that he had breathed his last: she walked 
through the room with her apron thrown over 
her head.”’ 


We may foil this dramatic incident by a 
recollection of the adversary of Fox: 


**Stothard the painter happened to be one 
evening at an inn on the Kent Road, when Pitt 
and Dundas put up there on their way from 


Walmer. Next morning, as they were stepping 
into their carriage, the waiter said to Stothard, 
‘Sir, do you observe these two gentlemen?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘ and I know them to be Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas.’—‘ Well, sir, how much 
wine do you suppose they drank last night?’ 
Stothard could not guess. ‘Seven bottles, sir,’ ’’ 


The author of ‘‘ Dr. Syntax ”’ is exhibited 
under unpleasant circumstances; and the 
disagreeable recollection is extended so as to 
include Sterne’s Eliza : 


** Combe was staying at the house of Uvedale 
Price; and the Honorable Mr. St. John (author 
of ‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ a very dull tragedy, 
in which Mrs. Siddons continued to act the 
heroine occasionally up to the time of her re- 
tirement from the stage) was there also. The 
latter, one morning, missed some bank-notes. 
Price, strongly suspecting who had taken them, 
mentioned the circumstance to Combe, and 
added, ‘ Perhaps it would be as well if you cut 
short your visit here.’—* Q, certainly,’ replied 
Combe, with the greatest coolness; ‘and allow 
me just to ask, whether henceforth we are to be 
friends or acquaintances ? ’—‘Acquaintances, if 
you please,’ said Price. Long after this had 
happened, I was passing through Leicester 
Square with Price, when we met Combe: we 
both spoke to him, but from that hour he always 
avoided me. Combe assured me that it was 
with him, not with Sterne, that ‘ Eliza’ was in 
love; that he used to meet her often beside a 
windmill near Brighton; that he was once sur- 
prised in her bed-chamber, and fled through the 
window, leaving one of his shoes behind him; 
that, some days after, he encountered her as 
she was walking with a party on what is now 
the Steyne (at Brighton), and that, as she 
passed him, she displayed from her muff the toe 
of his shoe! ’’ 


Horne Tooke’s reputation is tarnished with 
some pleasant stories. Take, as example, the 
following : 


‘* Tooke went to Italy as tutor to ayoung man 
of fortune, who was subject to fits of insanity, 
and who consequently would sometimes occasion 
much alarm at inns during the middle of the 
night. While residing at Genoa, they formed 
an acquaintance with an Italian family of dis- 
tinction, by whom they were introduced to the 
best society of the place. Tooke attached hiny 
self to a lady of great beauty, becoming her 
cavalier servente, and attending her everywhere. 
After some weeks, at a large evening party, he 
was astonished to find that the lady would not 
speak to him, and that the rest of the company 
avoided conversation with him. ‘ Now,’ said 
Tooke, ‘ what do you imagine was the cause of 
this?’ Why, they discovered that I was a Pro- 
testant clergyman! But I was resolved not to 


be brow-beaten ; and I made myself so agreeable, 
that, before the party broke up, we were all 
again on the very best terms; some of them even 
waited on me home, with music, in a sort of 





triumph!’ Soon after Tooke had left Genoa, 
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he heard that another traveller, who was follow- 
ing thesame route, had been assassinated. This 
unfortunate traveller was mistaken for Tooke, 
on whom, in consequence of his intrigue with 
the lady at Genoa, the blow had been intended 
to fall.’’ 


Matthias, the well-known dilettante and 
author, is served up in choice paragraphs : 


‘¢ There is no doubt that Matthias wrote ‘ The 
Pursuits of Literature;’ and a dull poem it is, 
though the notes are rather piquant. Gilbert 
Wakefield used to say, he was certain that Ren- 


“nell and Glynn assisted Matthias in it; and 


Wakefield was well acquainted with all the three. 
Steevens once said to Matthias, ‘ Well, sir, since 
you deny the authorship of ‘‘ The Pursuits of 
Literature,’’ I need have no hesitation in declar- 
ing to you that the person who wrote it is a liar 
and a blackguard.’ In one of the notes was a 
statement that Beloe had received help from 
Porson in translating Alciphron. Porson ac- 
cordingly went to Beloe, and said, ‘As you know 
that I did not help you, pray, write to Matthias 
and desire him to alter that note.’ In a subse- 
quent edition the note was altered. One day I 
asked Matthias if he wrote ‘The Pursuits of 
Literature;’ and he answered: ‘My dear 
friend, can you suppose that I am the author of 
that poem, when there is no mention made in it 
of yourself?’ Some time after, I happened to 
call on Lord Besborough, who told me, that, as 
he was illustrating ‘ The Pursuits of Literature’ 
with portraits, he wanted to get one of me. 
‘Why,’ exclaimed I, ‘ there is no mention in it 
of me!’ He then turned to the note where I 
am spoken of as the banker who ‘dreams on 
Parnassus.’ ”’ 


The last entry which can be given this 
week treats greater personages than mere 
‘* commoners and poets : 


‘¢The Duke of York told me that Dr. Cyril 
Jackson most conscientiously did his duty as 
tutor to him and his brother, the Prince of 
Wales. ‘ Jackson,’ said the Duke, ‘ used to have 
a silver pencil-casesin his hand while we were 
at our lessons; and he has frequently given us 
such knocks with it upon our foreheads, that 
the blood followed them.’ I have often heard 
the Duke relate how he and his brother George, 
when young men, were robbed by footpads on 
Hay Hill. They had dined that day at Devon- 
shire House, had then gone home to lay aside 
their court-dresses, and afterwards proceeded 
to a house of a certain description in the neigh- 
borhood of Berkeley Square. They were return- 
ing from it in a hackney-coach, late at night, 
when some footpads stopped them on Hay Hill, 
and carried off their purses, watches, &c. In 
his earlier days the Duke of York was most ex- 
act in paying all hisdebts of honor. One night 
at Brookes’ while he was playing cards, he said 
to Lord Thanet, who was about to go home to 
bed, ‘ Lord Thanet, is our betting still to contin- 
ue?’ — ¢ Yes, sir, certainly,’ was the reply : and 
next-morning Lord Thanet found £1,500 left 





for him at Brookes’ by the Duke. But gradually 
he became less particular in such matters; and 
at last he would quietly pocket the winnings of 
the night from Lord Robert Spencer,-though he 
owed Lord Robert about £5,000. I have several 
times stayed at Oatlands with the Duke and 
Duchess of York — both of them most amiable and 
agreeable persons. We were generally a company 
of about fifteen; and our being invited to re- 
main there ‘ another day’ sometimes depended on 
the ability of our royal host and hostess to raise 
sufficient money for our entertainment. We used 
to have all sorts of ridiculous ‘fun’ as we 
roamed about the grounds. The Duchess kept 
(besides a number of dogs, for which there was 
a regular burial-place) a collection of monkeys, 
each of which had its own pole, with a house 
at top. One of the visitors (whdse name I for 
get) would single out a farticular monkey, and 
play to it on the fiddle with such fury and pers 
severance that the poor animal, half-distracted, 
would at last take refuge in the arms of Lord 
Alvanley.’’ 

We may glean again from these pages, the 
flavor of which is almost without a parallel 
in our recollection of similar collections. 
They will amuse the general public and irri- 
tate the select. They will certainly not tend 
to increase the love of survivors for the Wit 
whose ‘‘ pleasures of memory’’ they register 
so freely. agen 

From The Press, 

Tus volume is of very slight texture. The 
‘‘ Table-Talk ’’ consists for the most part of 
anecdotes and recollections, rising little, if at 
all, above the twaddling garrulity of old age 
— Ex. gr.: 

‘*T remember taking Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel* 
down from my father’s shelves, on a fine sum 
mer evening, and reading it, for the first time, 
with such delight! It still charms me (I mean 
the first book; the second book is very in- 
ferior).’’ 

‘* During my youth umbrellas were far from 
common. At that time every gentleman’s family 
had one umbrella—a huge thing, made of 
coarse cotton — which used to be taken out with 
the carriage, and which, if there was rain, the 
footman held over the ladies’ heads, as they 
entered, or alighted from, the carriage.’’ 


‘Tt is inexcusable in any one to write illégi- 
bly. When I was a schoolboy, I used to get hold 
of our writing-master’s copies and trace them by 
holding them against the window — hence the 
plain hand I now write.’’ 

‘¢ During my youth I used to go to the Hamp- 
stead Assemblies, which were frequented by a 


‘great deal of good company. There I have danced 


four or five minuets in one evening.” 

«A person once asserted that in a particular 
country the bees were as large as sheep. He 
was asked, ‘ How big, then, are the hives?’ — 
‘0,’ he replied, ‘ the usual size.’ ’’ 


The editor tells us that his volume contains 
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only a selection from the memoranda he has 
by him of Rogers’ conversation. If he has 
favored us with the pick of the poet’s utter- 
ances, what must the refuse have been? 

To judge from this volume, Rogers could 
have fad little capagity for original thought. 
There is in the book scarcely one idea 
justly naeages to him worth remembrance, 
and most of the anecdotes to be found which 
have any point are well known, and have 
been often printed—as, for example, the 
bon-mot of the first Lord Holland on Selwyn’s 
fondness for deadly spectacles, and the story 
told of Charles Fox and his bond-creditor. 
Some persons quite destitute of the flash and 
play of intellect which constitute really 
conversation, of natural wit and lively fanc 
and —— animal spirits, have a store of 
various knowledge and pleasant anecdotes 
picked up in social intercourse, with which 
they can illustrate any topic of discourse. 
But the mental collections of Rogers seem to 
have been as poor as his original faculties. 
His mind had an affinity for little things. It 
was no more capable of bearing matters of 
weight than it was of making a vigorous 
effort. 

Oddly enough, he seems to have prided 
himself on the costiveness of his brains. 
When relating an observation by Crabbe, 
that he limited himself to forty lines a day, 
Rogers said—‘‘ Why not, like me, limit 
himself to four lines ?”’ -His‘‘ Human Life ”’ 
one him, he says, for nine years, and his 
* Ttaly ”’ for sixteen years. Had he not been 
blinded by vanity, he would have known that 
nothing truly t can spring from such 

inful and protracted effort. The incessant 

uching and retouching on which some per- 
sons insist is of doubtful value. One burst 
of genius such as came from Burns at his 
plough, is worth thetoil of a life of medio- 
crity. What Byron produced with ease in 
an hour, after a r of revelry, would be 
ill exchanged for all that Mr. Rogers elabo- 


rated during his long life. Few men with 
any reputation for talent did less. He re- 
tired from the business of his bank at an early 
age, and had his time to himself. But he 
took no part in any of the great movements 
of his day. His name is connected with no 
principle or enterprise. He loved the gossi 


and calumny of politics, but had not 


ardor enough to nha them cordially. | 


One of his recollections is, that Fox, speak- 
ing of Queen Charlotte, called her ‘‘ that bad 
woman.’’ Nelson, he says, was hated at 
Court —‘‘ They were jealous of his fame ! ”’ 
He was willing to believe an 
to him on 
friends, though too feeble by nature to throw 
his heart into their cause. 

The best lines he ever wrote are those 


ything that came | 
e authority of his political | 
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which conclude (if we recollect rightly) the 
‘¢ Pleasures of Memory,”’ in which he insists 
on the permanence of such pleasures : 


« But ean the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour?” 


The idea was evidently taken from a passage 
in Dryden, which, it is said, he greatly ad- 
mired : 

‘* Dryden’s imitations of Horace,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘are better than the originals: how fine 
this is : 

‘Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own; 

He who, secure within, can say, 


good | To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have liv’d to- 


day; 
Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possess’d, in spite of Fate, are 
mine; 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had 
my hour.’ ”’ 


Elsewhere we find another instance of his 
plagiarism : 

‘* Boddington had a wretchedly bad memory; 
and in order to improve it, he attended Feinai- 
gle’s lectures on the Art of Memory. Soon af- 
ter, somebody asked Boddington the name of the 
lecturer; and for his life he could not recollect 
it. — When I was asked if I had attended the 
said lectures on the Art of Memory, I replied, 
‘No: I wished to learn the Art of Forget- 
ting.’ ” 


The idea is, of course, taken from Johnson, 
who supposes it would be more rational to 
complain of being unable to forget than be- 
ing unable to remember. 

The editor supplies one of the best para- 
graphs in the book : 


‘* Miss Lydia White (long since dead) was a 
lady who delighted in giving parties to as many 
celebrated people as she could collect. The 
following instance of her readiness in reply was 
communicated to me by my friend the Rey. W. 
Harness. At one of Lydia White’s small and 
most agreeable dinners in Park-street, the com- 

ny (most of them, except the hostess, being 
Whigs) were discussing in rather a querulous 
strain the desperate prospects{of their party. 
* Yes,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘we are in a most 


P| deplorable condition: we must do something to 


help ourselves; I think we had better sacrifice a 
Tory virgin.’ This was pointedly addressed to 
Lydia White, who, at once catching and apply+ 
ing the allusion to Iphigenia, answered, ‘I be- 
lieve there is nothing the Whigs would not do to 
ratse the wind.’ ”’ 


The next paragraphs seem genuine : 


‘Burke said to Mrs. Crewe: ‘A dull proser 
is more endurable than a dull joker.’ ’’ 


‘Gibbon took very little exercise. He had 
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been staying some time with Lord Sheffield in 
the country; and when he was about to go 
away, the servants could not find his hat. ‘ Bless 
me,’ said Gibbon, ‘I certainly left it in the hall 
on my arrival here.’ He had not stirred out of 
doors during the whole of the visit.’’ 


“ Witticisms are often attributed to the wrong 
people. It was Lord Chesterfield, not Sheridan, 
who said, on occasion of a certain’ marriage, 
that ‘Nobody’s son had married Everybody’s 
daughter.’ ’’ 

‘*Lord Ellenborough was once about to go on 
the circuit, when Lady E. said that she should 
like to accompany him. He replied that he had 
no objections, provided she did not encumber the 
carriage with bandboxes, which were his utter 
abhorrence. They set off. During the first 
day’s journey, Lord Ellenborough, happening 
to stretch his legs, struck his feet against some- 
thing below the seat. He discovered that it was 
a bandbox. His indignation is not to be de- 
scribed. Up went the window, and out went the 
bandbox. The coachman stopped; and the 
footmen, thinking that the bandbox had tumbled 
out of the window by some extraordinary chance, 
* were going to pick it up, when Lord Ellenborough 
furiously called out, ‘Drive on!’ The bandbox 
accordingly was left by a ditch-side, Having 
reached the country-town where he was to offi- 
ciate as judge, Lord Ellenborough proceeded to 
array himself for his appearance in the court- 
house. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘where ’s my wig — 
where is my wig?’ —‘ My lord,’ replied his 
attendant, ‘it was thrown out of the carriage- 
window.’ ”” 


Of Fox the notices are very slight. Strange 
that any person should have treasured up in 
his memory such trivial recollections of a 
great man as these : 


‘* One morning at his own house, while speak- 
ing to me of his travels, Fox could not recollect 
the name of a particular town in Holland, and 
was much vexed at the treacherousness of his 
memory. Hehad a dinner party that day; and, 
just as he had applied the carving-knife to the 
sirloin, the name of the town having suddenly 
occurred to him, he roared out exultingly, to the 
astonishment of the company, ‘ Gorcum, Gor- 
cum !’ “ 

‘*¢ He one day pronounced himself to be a bad 
carver, and, when Mrs. Fox confirmed it, he 
said, ‘ Yes, my dear, I thought you’d agree 
with me.’ ”’ 


The following is a little better : 


‘¢ On another occasion he said that the char- 
acter of Macbeth was very striking and original 
-—that at first he is an object of our pity, and 
that he becomes gradually worse, and worse, till 
at last he has no virtue left except courage.’’ 


This must always be the case, when, as 
with Macbeth, weak men become wicked. 

Rogers, however good-natured he might be, 
was certainly not a large-hearted man. By 
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his own account he occasionally said cruel 
things of or to his friends : 


‘* Madame de Staél one day said to me, ‘ How 
sorry I am for Campbell! his poverty so unset- 
tles his mind, that he cannot write.’ I replied, 
‘Why does he not take the situation of a clerk? 
he could then compose verses during his leisure 
hours.’ This answer was reckoned very cruel 
both by Madame de Staél and Mackintosh: but 
there was really kindness as well as truth in it 
When literature is the sole business of life, it be- 
comes a drudgery : when we are able to resort to 
it only at certain hours, it is a charming relax 
tion. 


‘*Moore has now taken to an amusement 
which is very well suited to the fifth act of lifp 
plays cribbage every night with Mra 


—he 
Moore. 


‘* On the resignation of Baber, chief librarian 
at the British Museum, I wrote a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, urging Cary’s claim 
to fill the vacant place. The Archbishop replied 
that his only reason for not giving Cary his vote 
was the unfortunate circumstance of Cary haw 
ing been more than once, in consequence of do- 
mestic calamities, afflicted with temporary alien- 
ation of mind. I had quite forgotten this; and 
I immediately wrote again to the Archbishop, 
saying that I now agreed with him concerning 
Cary’s unfitness for the situation. I also, ag 
delicately as I could, touched on the subject to 
Cary himself, tell him that the place was not 
suited for him.’’ 


He would have shown much more feeling 
by abstaining from ‘ delicate ’’ allusions to 
Cary on the subject. He seems to have wor 
shipped Byron at a distance, while the noble 
poet made no secret of his contempt for his 
admirer : 


‘* Byron, like Sir Walter Scott, was without 
any feeling for the fine arts. He accompanied 
me to the Pitti Palace at Florence; but soon 

wing tired of looking at the pictures he sat 
down in a corner; and when I called out to him, 
‘What a noble Andrea del Sarto!’ the only 
answer I received was his muttering a passage 
from the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’: ‘ Upon asking 
how he had been taught the art of a cognoscento 
so very suddenly,’ &c.”? 


There is littleness of mind shown in the 
following : 


‘* Neither Moore nor myself had ever seen By 
ron when it was settled that he should dine at 
my house to meet Moore; nor was he known by 
sight to Campbell, who, happening to call upon 
me that morning, consented to join the party. 
I thought it best that I alone should be in the 
drawing-room when Byron entered it; and Moore 
and Campbell accordingly withdrew. Soon after 
his arrival, they returned; and’I introduced 
them to him severally, naming them as Adam 
named the beasts. When we sat down to dinner, 
I asked Byron if he would take soup? ‘ No; he 
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never took soup.’— Would he take some fish ? 
* No, he never took fish.’ — Presently I asked if 
he would eat some mutton? ‘ No, he never ate 
mutton.’ —I then asked if he would take a glass 
of wine? ‘ No, he never tasted wine.’ — It was 
now necessary to inquire what he did eat and 
drink; and the answer was, ‘ Nothing but hard 
biscuits and soda-water.’ Unfortunately, neither 
hard biscuits nor soda-water were at hand; and 
he dined upon potatoes bruised down on his plate 
and drenched with vinegar. My guests stayed 
till very late, discussing the merits of Walter 
Scott and Joanna Baillie. Some days after, 
meeting Hobhouse, I said to him, ‘ How long 
will Lord Byron persevere in his present diet?’ 
He replied, ‘ Just:as long as you continue to no- 
tice it.’ I did not then know, what I now know, 
to be a fact —that Byron, after leaving my house, 
had gone to a club in St. James’ street, and 
eaten a hearty meat supper.’’ 


Of such trivial matter the book is mainly 
composed. It gives us a very poor idea of 
Rogers’ faculties; and, supposing that his 
conversation was ordinarily as weak as these 
specimens of it, we can well believe the edit- 
or’s assertion that he did not often meet 
with patient listeners. The anecdotes of Por- 
son which conclude the volume possess greater 
interest, and supply a graphic portrait of that 
learned Hottentot. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Tux story of his going to see Dr. Johnson, 
which Rogers often used to tell, is given; but 
Mr. Dyce does not add that it was to show 
him some of his youthful poetry. 


‘* My friend Maltby and I, when we were very 
young men, had a strong desire to see Dr. John- 
son; and we determined to call upon him and 
introduce ourselves. We accordingly proceeded 
to his house in Bolt-court; and I had my hand 
on the knocker, when our courage failed us, and 
we retreated. Many years afterwards, I men- 
tioned this circumstance to Boswell, who said, 
* What a pity that you did not go boldly in! he 
would have received you with all kindness.’ ’’ 


Another pleasing recollection is the ac- 
count of being present at the last lecture of 
Sir Johsua Reynolds, at the Royal Academy. 


**T was present when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
delivered his last lecture at the Royal Academy. 
On entering the room, [ found that a semicircle 
of chairs, immediately in front of the pulpit, was 
reserved for persons of distinction, being la- 
belled, ‘Mr. Burke,’ ‘Mr. Boswell,’ &c. &c. ; 
and I, with other young men, was forced to sta- 
tion myself a good way off. During: the lecture 
@ great crash was heard; and the company, fear- 
ing that the building was about to come down, 
rushed towards the door. Presently, however, 
it appeared that there was no cause for alarm, 
and they endeavored to resume their places; 
but, in consequence of the confusion, the re- 
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served seats were now occupied by those who 
could first get into them; and I, pressing for- 
wards, secured one of them. Sir Joshua con- 
cluded the lecture by saying, with great emotion, 
‘ And I should desire that the last words which 
I should pronounce in this Academy and from 
this place might be the name of — Michael An- 
gelo.’ As he descended from the rostrum, Burke 
went up to him, took his hand, and said, 


* The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to 

hear.’ ”’ 

“* Sir Joshua was always thinking of his art. 
He was one day walking with Dr. Lawrence near 
Baconsfield, when they met a beautiful little 
peasant-boy. Sir Joshua, after looking earnest- 
ly at the child, exclaimed, ‘I must go home and 
deepen the coloring of my Infant Hercules.’ 
The boy was a good deal sun-burnt. 

‘*Count d’Adhemar was the original pur- 
chaser of Sir Joshua’s Muscipula. Sir Joshua, 
who fancied that he was bargaining for a dif- 
ferent and less important picture, told him that 
the price was fifty guineas; and on discovering 
the mistake allowed him to have Muscipula for 
that sum. Fox had been anxious to possess 
Muscipula when it was first painted, and he 
bought it at the ambassador’s sale for (I believe) 
fifty guineas. It is now at St. Anne’s Hill. It 
would fetch, in the present day, a thousand 
guineas. 

‘* The morning of the day on which Sir Josh- 
ua’s Puck was to be sold, Lord Farnborough 
and Dance the painter breakfasted with me, and 
we went to the sale together. When Puck was 
put up, it excited such admiration that there 
was a general clapping of hands: yet it was 
knocked down to me at a comparatively trifling 
price. I walked home from the sale, a man 
carrying Puck before me; and so well was the 
picture known, that more than one person, as 
they passed us in the street, called out, ‘ There 
it is!’ 


Of Mr. Rogers’ early poetry, he gives these 
notices : 


** The first poetry I published was ‘The Ode 
to Superstition,’ in 1786. I wrote it while I was 
in my teens, and afterwards touched it up. I 
paid down to the publisher thirty pounds to in- 
sure him from being a loser by it. At the’end 
of four years, I found that he had sold about 
twenty copies. However, I was consoled by 
reading in a critique on the Ode that I was ‘an 
able writer,” or some such expression. The 
short copy of verses entitled ‘ Captivity ’ was 
also composed when I was a very young man. 
It was a favorite with Hookham Frere, who said 
that it resembled a Greek epigram. 

**On the publication of ‘ The Pleasures of 
Memory,’ I sent a copy to Mason, who never 
acknowledged it. I learned, however, from Gil- 
pin, and to my great satisfaction, that Mason, 
in a letter to him, had spoken well of it; he pro- 
nounced it to be very different from the poetry 
of the day. 














**T was engaged on ‘The Pleasures of Mem- 
ory’ for nine years; on ‘Human Life’ for near- 
ly the same space of time; and ‘ Italy ’ was not 
completed in less than sixteen years.’’ ; 


Gray was a chief favorite with Rogers 
when young, and from him he may have 
partly learned the value of care in composi- 
tion : 

‘*T was a mere lad when Mason’s ‘Gray’ was 
published. I read it in my young days with 
delight, and have done so ever since: the Letters 
have for me an inexpressfble charm; they are 
as witty as Walpole’s, and have, what his want, 
true wisdom. I used to take a pocket edition 
of Gray’s Poems with me every morning during 
my walks to town to my father’s banking-house, 
where I was a clerk, and read them by the way. 
I can repeat them all.’’ 


In early life Rogers paid a visit to Scot- 
land, of which some recollections are given : 


**The most memorable day perhaps which I 
ever passed was at Edinburgh—a Sunday; 
when, after breakfasting with Robertson, I heard 
him preach in the forenoon, and Blair in the 
afternoon, then took coffee with the Piozzis, and 
supped with Adam Smith. Robertson’s sermon 
was excellent both for matter and manner of 
delivery. Blair’s was good, but less impressive, 
and his broad Scotch accent offended my ears 
greatly. 

‘*T never saw Burns: I was within thirty 
miles of Dumfries when he was living there, and 
yet I did not go to visit him, which I have re- 
gretted ever since. I think his ‘Cottar’s Sat- 
urday Night’ the finest pastoral in any lan- 
guage.’’ 

At Edinburgh he first met the Piozzis, 
whom he afterwards saw much at Streatham. 
Piozzi, Rogers says, was a very handsome, 
es: and amiable man, and a good 

usband ; and that the world was most un- 
just, and her family foolish, for blaming Mrs. 
Thrale so much for her marriage. Her 
daughters never would see her after, and, 
** poor woman,’’ adds Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ when 
she was at a very great age, I have heard her 
say that she would go down upon her knees 
to them, if they would only be reconciled to 
her.”? As we come down to less remote 
times, the succession of welcome reminis- 
cences is so unbroken, that we can make but 
an arbitrary selection, few of the anecdotes 
requiring introduction or comment. 


“ Dr. Parr.—Dr. Parr had a great deal of 
sensibility. When [ read to him, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the account of O’Coigly’s death, the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

** One day, Mackintosh having vexed him by 
calling O’Coigly ‘a rascal,’ Parr immediately 
rejoined, ‘ Yes, Jamie, he was a bad man, but 
he might have been worse; he was an Irishman, 
but he might have been a Scotchman; he was a 
priest, but he might have been a lawyer; he was 
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a republican, but he might have been an apos- 
tate.’ 

‘* After their quarrel (about Gerald), Parr 
often spoke with much bitterness of Mackintosh :’ 
among other severe things, he said that ‘ Mack- 
intosh came up from Scotland with a metaphys- 
ical head, a cold heart, and open hands.’ At 
last they were reconciled, havihg met for that 
purpose in my house: but their old familiarity 
was never fully re-established. 

‘* Parr was frequently very tiresome in con- 
versation, talking like a schoolmaster.’ 


‘* Sheridan once said to me, ‘ When posterity 
read the speeches of Burke, they will hardly be 
able to believe that, during his lifetime, he was 
not considered as a first-rate speaker, not even 
as a second-rate one.’ 

** Sheridan was a great artist : what could be 
more happy in expression than the last of these 
lines? You may see it illustrated in the Park 
every Sunday : 


‘ Hors’d in Cheapside, scarce yet the gayer spark 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park; 
Scarce yet you see him, dreading to be late, 
Scour the New-road and dash through Gros- 

venor-gate; 
Anxious — yet timorous too—his steed to 


show, 

The hack Bucephalus of Rotten-row. 
Careless he seems, yet, vigilantly sly, 

Woos the stray glance of ladies passing by; 
While his off-heel, insidiously aside, 
Provokes the caper which he seems to chide,’ 


** During his last illness, the medical attend- 
ants, apprehending that they would be obliged 
to perform an operation on him, asked him ‘ if 
he had ever undergone one.’ ‘ Never,’ replied 
Sheridan, ‘except when sitting for my picture, 
or having my hair cut.’ ”’ 


“Dr. Priestley.—I was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Priestley, and a more amiable man 
never lived; he was all gentleness, kindness, and 
humility. He was once dining with me, when 
some one asked him (rather rudely) ‘how many 


books he had published?’ He replied, ‘ Many ° 


more, sir, than I should like to read.’ Before 
going to America he paid me a visit, passing a 
night at my house. He left England chiefly in 
compliance with the wishes of his wife.’’ 


“Mitford, the Historian. — Mitford, the his- 
torian of Greece, possessed, besides his learning, 
a wonderful variety of accomplishments. I al- 
ways felt the highest respect for him. When, 
not long before his death, I used to meet him in 
the street, bent almost double, and carrying a 
long staff in his hand, he reminded me of a ven- 
erable pilgrim just come from Jerusalem. His 
account of the Homeric age, of the Sicilian 
cities, and several other parts of his history are 
very pleasing.’’ 


* “ Lane, of the Minerva Press. — Lane made 
a large fortune by the immense quantity of 
trashy novels which he sent forth from his Mi- 
nerva press. I perfectly well remember the 
splendid carriage in which he used to ride, and 
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his fuotmen with their cockades and gold-headed 
oanes. 

** Now-a-days, as soon as a novel has had its 

‘run, and is beginning to be forgotten, out comes 
en edition of it as a ‘standard novel.’ ’’ 

‘* There was something very charming in Lady 
Hamilton’s openness.of manner. She showed 
me the neckcloth which Nelson had on when he 
died; of course, I could not help looking at it 
with extreme interest; and she threw her arms 
roung my neck and kissed me. She was latterly 
in great want; and Lord Stowell never rested 
till he procured for her a small pension from 
government.”’ 

That Nelson was hated by the King and 
Queen Charlotte because they were jealous 
of his fame, is a very foolish remark. There 
was only an awkwardness arising from the 
mixed feeling of desiring to honor the gal- 
lant commander, without affecting ignorance 
or approval of his discreditable political as 
well as social position. 


** Wellington. —The Duke says that the 
Lord’s Prayer alone is an evidence of the truth 
of Christianity —so admirably is that prayer 
accommodated to all our wants. I took the 
Sacrament with the Duke at Strathfieldsaye, and 
nothing could be more striking than his unaf- 
fected devotion.’’ 

The often told narrative of the projected 
duel between Moore and Jeffrey is given with 
wuthentic details ; but the affair was really 
not worth the fuss that has been made about 
it, and, at this distance of time, seems simply 
ridiculous. The only point worthy of being 
told by Rogers is, that it was by means of 
Horner and himself that the critic and poet 
were reconciled, and that they shook hands 
with each other in the garden behind his 
house. 


“Charles James Fox. —It is quite true, as 
stated in several accounts of him, that Fox, 
when a very young man, was a prodigious dandy 
— wearing a little odd French hat, shoes with 
red heels, &c. He and Lord Carlisle once trav- 
elled from Paris to Lyons for the express pur- 

se of buying waistcoats, and during the whole 
journey they talked about nothing else. 

** After losing large sums at hazard, Fox 
would go home — not to destroy himself, as his 
friends sometimes feared, but—to sit down 
quietly and read Greek. He once won about 
eight thousand pounds, and one of his bond- 
creditors, who soon heard of his good luck, 
presented himself, and asked for payment. ‘Im- 
possible, sir,’ replied Fox, ‘I must first dis- 
charge my debts of honor.’ The bond-creditor 
remonstrated. ‘ Well, sir, give me your bond.’ 
It was delivered to Fox, who tore it in pieces, 
and threw them into the fire. ‘ Now, sir,’ said 
Fox, ‘my debt to you is a debt of honor,’ and 
immediately paid him. 

**When I became acquainted with Fox, he 
had given up that kind of life entirely, and 





resided in the most perfect sobriety and regular 
ity at St. Anne’s Hill. There he was very 
happy, delighting in study, in rural occupations 
and rural prospects. He would break from a 
criticism on Porson’s ‘Euripides’ to look for 
the little pigs. : 

** Never in my life did I hear anything equal 
to Fox’s speeches in reply, —they were wondem 
ful. Burke did not do himself justice as a 
speaker: his manner was hurried, and he 
always seemed to be ina passion. Pitt’s voice 
sounded as if he had worsted in his mouth. 

** Fox once said to me that ‘ Burke was a most 
impracticable person, a most unmanageable 
colleague, — that he never would support any 
measure, however convinced he might be in his 
heart of its utility, if it had been first proposed 
by another:’ and he once used these very 
words, ‘ After all, Burke was a damned wrong 
headed fellow, through his whole life jealous and 
obstinate.’ 

“IT was walking through the Louvre with 
Fox, when he all but cut Mackintosh, passing 
him with a nod and a ‘ How d’ye do?’ and he 
gave me to understand that he had done so be- 
cause he was angry at Mackintosh for having 
accepted a place in India from the Tories. Fitz- 
patrick, however, told me the real cause of Fox’s 
anger, and it was this: — Mrs. Mackintosh had 
not called upon Mrs. Fox, whom Fox had re- 
cently acknowledged as his wife. Such slight 
things sometimes influence the conduct of great 
men. 

‘* Fox used to read Homer through once every 
year. On my asking him, ‘ Which poem had you 
rather have written, the ‘‘ Iliad ’’ or the ** Odys- 
sey?’ ’’ heanswered, ‘I know which I had rather 
read’ (meaning the ‘ Odyssey ’). 

‘* He was a constant reader of Virgil, and had 
been so from a very early period. There is at 
Holland House a copy of Virgil covered with 
Fox’s manuscript notes, written when he was a 
boy, and expressing the most enthusiastic ad- 
miration of that poet. 

**He said that Lear, Othello, and Macbeth 
were the best of Shakspeare’s works; that the 
first act of Hamlet was pre-eminent; that the 
Ghost in that play was quite unequalled, — 
there was nothing like it, and that Hamlet was 
not mad. On another occasion he said that the 
character of Macbeth was very striking and 
original, — that at first he is an object of our 
pity, and that he becomes gradually worse and 
worse, till at last he has no virtue left except 
courage. 

‘* Trotter’s ‘ Memoirs of Fox,’ though incor 
rect in some particulars, is a very pleasing book. 
Trotter died in Ireland: he was reduced to great 
straits; and Mrs. Fox sent him, at different 
times, as much as several hundred pounds, 
though she could ill spare the money. 

**How fondly the surviving friends of Fox 
cherished his memory! Many years after his 
death, I was a féte given by the Duke of Devom 
shire at Chiswick House. Sir Robert Adair and 
I wandered about the apartments, up and down 
stairs. ‘In which room did Fox expire?’ asked 
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Adair. I replied, ‘In this very rodm.’ Im- 
mediately Adair burst into tears with a vehe- 
mence of grief such as I hardly ever saw ex- 
hibited by a man.”’ 


Some stories of William Pitt are given, but 


they chiefly refer to personal habits, which 


it is ungenerous needlessly to dwell upon. 
Mr. Rogers does mention, however, the ex- 
tenuating fact, that Addington, Lord Sid- 
mouth’s father, ordered Pitt, when ve 
oung, to take much port wine, his healt 
ing s0 heme fe and the habit grew pe 
him till he could not do without the stimulus, 
If Rogers told no more about Pitt, his politi- 

1 feeling is here displayed not very  peremn 
ably. 

** Byron.— Byron had prodigious facility of 
composition. He was fond of suppers; and used 
often to sup at my house and eat heartily (for 
he had then given up the hard biscuit and soda- 
water diet) : after going home he would throw 
off sixty or eighty verses, which he would send 
topress next morning, * * * 

*‘T went with him to see the Campo Santo 
at Pisa. It was shown to us by a man who had 
two handsome daughters. Byron told me that 
he had in vain paid his addresses to the elder 
daughter, but that he was on the most intimate 
terms with the other. Probably there was not 
one syllable of truth in all this; for he always 
had the weakness of wishing to be thought much 
worse than he really was. 

*¢ When he and Hobhouse were standing before 
the Parthenon, the latter said, ‘ Well, this is 
surely very grand.’ Byron replied, ‘ Very like 
the mansion-house.’ ”’ 

** Crabbe, the Poet.—I have heard Crabbe 
describe his mingled feelings of hope and fear 
as he stood on London Bridge, when he first 
came up to town to try his fortune in the literary 
world. 

‘*The situation of domestic chaplain in a 
great family is generally a miserable one: what 
slights and mortifications attend it! Crabbe 
had had his share of such troubles in the Duke 
of Rutland’s family; and I well remember that, 
at a London evening party, where the old 
Duchess of Rutland was present, he had a vio- 
lent struggle with his feelings before he could 
prevail on himself to go up and pay his respects 
to.her.”’ 

‘* Porson.— When Porson dined with me, I 
used to keep him within bounds; but I frequent- 
ly met him at various houses where he got com- 
pletely drunk. He would not scruple to return 
to the dining-room, after the company had left 
it, pour into a tumbler the drops remaining in 
the wine-glasses, and drink off the omnium 
gatherum. 

‘*T once took him to an evening-party at Wil- 
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liam Spencer’s, where he was introduced to sev- 
eral women of fashion, Lady Crewe, &c., who 
were very anxious to see the Grecian. How do 
you suppose he entertained them? Chiefly by 
reciting an immense quantity of old forgotten 
Vauxhall songs. He was far from sober, and at 
last talked so oddly, that they all retired from 
him, except Lady Crewe, who boldly kept her 
ground. I recollect her saying to him, ‘ Mr. 
Porson, that joke you have borrowed from Joe 
Miller,’ and his rather angry reply, ‘ Madam, 
it is not in Joe Miller; you will not find it either 
in the preface or in the body of that work, no, 
nor in the index.’ I brought him home as far 
as Piccadilly, where, I am sorry to add, I left 
him sick in the middle of the street. 

‘*When any one told Porson that he intended 
to publish a book, Porson would say, ‘ Remem- 
ber that two parties must agree on that point, 
— you and the reader.’ 

‘**T asked him what time it would take him 
to translate ‘ The Iliad ’ literally and correctly 
into English prose. He answered, ‘At least ten 
years.’ 99 


The Porsoniana, printed as a supplement 
to the Table-Talk of Rogers, were communi- 
cated by William Maltby, his successor as 
Librarian of the London Institution. Maltby 
held that office from 1809 till his death, in 
1854, in his ninetieth year, performing the 
duties by deputy during the last spon | 

ears. Porson made a very careless an 

inefficient librarian. The anecdotes related 
by Maltby give a very humiliating impres- 
sion of the great scholar, and confirm all that 
has been said of his intemperance and coarse- 
ness. He was not far wrong when he said 
that he would be satisfied if, in after times, 
it would be reported that ‘‘ one Porson lived 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
who did a good deal for the text of Euripi- 
des.’’ He said some good things; such as a 
reply to Southey, who told him his Madoc 
had brought him in a mere trifle, but it 
would be a valuable possession to his family. 
‘¢Madoc,”’ said Porson, ‘ will be read— 
when Homer and Virgil are forgotten.” 

There is a very copious index to the Table- 
Talk, but some of the entries are a little dis- 
appointing. Thus, on turning to Horace 

alpole, we merely find that Rogers might 
have seen him, and Cowper, and Gibbon, but 
he did not. Some of the stories are very old 
and familiar, and need scarcely have been 
reprinted merely because Rogers told them. 
But we are unwilling to find fault with a 
work which is, on the whole, well done, and 
from which we have derived much entez- 


tainment? 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
» THE COURT-BALL. 

Tue splendid city of St. Petersburg wore 
an air of unusual gayety and excitement on 
the morning of the 6th December 18—. In 
the immediate neighborhood of the Winter 
Palace, this excitement and bustle of prepa- 
ration was manifest. Servants clad in the 
imperial livery were to be seen running to 
and fro in all directions; some assisting to 
lift into their places the most fragrant exotics, 
destined to decorate the sumptuous halls ; 
others laden with some of the choicest flow- 
ers, looking gayer and more beautiful because 
of the contrast they presented to the dead 
winter-season out of doors; whilst to a third 
set of careful hands were intrusted the trans- 
port of the large light bandboxes containing 
the ball-dresses of her majesty’s maids of 
honor. 

All these signs of preparation for the com- 
ing festivity belonged especially to that day ; 
for had not the Empress Alexandrine issued 
her invitations, commanding those so honored 
as to receive them to attend her annual ball, 
given in celebration of his majesty the Emperor 
Nicholas’s name-day? 

Already at daybreak some honest prayers 
for his health and happiness had been offered 
up, and some warm, heartfelt good wishes for 
his prosperity breathed from the twelve pris- 
oners for political offences pardoned and lib- 
erated, in honor of that occasion, from the 
fortress ; but, indeed, though doubtless their 
emotions might surpass in enthusiasm and 
intensity those of the mass of the people, still 
there was pretty generally spread in those 
days a very warm and loyal-hearted feeling 
of personal attachment to the czar, which, 
of course, signalized itself on this his saint’s 
day. 

At noon, Nicholas reviewed his noble regi- 
ment of the Chevalier Guards in the Champ 
de Mars, taking occasion to compliment, with 
a few well-chosen words, his most efficient 
officers; on whom, also, he bestowed more 
tangible marks of his favor, by presenting 
them with medals of gold, bearing his like- 
ness. From thence he drove to the ice- 
mountains, where the young cadets were 
amusing themselves after partaking of a splen- 
did collation, provided for them by their im- 
perial master. Ay, and right royal and noble 
did he look as he leaped from his sledge on 
arriving on the ground; and right glad and 





welcome rose the cheer from 200 young voices, 
clear and shrill in the frosty air, greeting his 
presence among them. 

Thus passed the hours of the féte-day. 
At ten o’clock at night, the windows of the 
Winter Palace presented one blaze of light ; 
and the string of carriages drawn up to de- 
posit the guests at the great doors, betokened 
that the crowning festivities of the day were 
about to begin. By eleven o’clock, the em- 
peror and empress had entered the ball-room, 
and walked through the first Polonaise, when 
two very elegantly dressed ladies passed 
through the crowds of decorated uniforms that 
obstructed their progress, and made their way 
up to the far end of the magnificent saloons, 
to the dais occupied by the empress. As 
they will play rather an important part in 
this little narrative, I will describe their posi- 
tion in life and their personal appearance. 

Although of Polish extraction, the elder 
of the two sisters —for such was their rela- 
tionship — possessed the style of beauty most 
admired in Russia. She might have been 
about twenty-five years of age, and was fair, 
fresh-complexioned, and of middling stature ; 
well formed, but with that full figure which 
gives promise in after-life of embonpoint. 
Dressed with extreme taste, and blazing with 
jewels, she attracted many eyes as she floated 
through the room. Six or seven years earlier, 
she had married the Prince Gagarine, a noble 
well known to stand high in favor at court, 
but supposed to be so exclusively occupied 
with his military duties as to have but small 
sympathy with the wife so many years younger 
than himself. They had no children, and the 
interest and amusements of the Princess Gagar- 
ine centered in the world of gayety, where 
she filled a prominent place, and of which she 
was esteemed a most distinguished ornament. 

On the evening in question, her look and 
whole manner denoted some especial cause of 
pride and pleasure, and it arose from the very 
legitimate circumstance that it was the first 
occasion of her sister’s appearance in the 
highest society of the capital ; and I call this 
pride and pleasure legitimate, for she filled in 
some degree the place of a mother to the 
young girl who accompanied her. 

It may seem strange that this evening 
should have been the first introduction of that 
sister to the court, but it was the consequence 
of a train of circumstances somewhat unusual. 
Owing to the feeble health of their mother, 
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she had been brought up in great retirement ; 
and it was only on the death of this lady, 
some time before, that the duty of finishing 
her education, and presenting her to the 
world, had devolved on the princess. For 
this reason, a mixed feeling of curiosity and 
admiration pervaded the courtly crowd, who 
turned to gaze on the fair young companion 
the princess led so triumphantly to the foot 
of the throne. 

Natalie Polensky was barely seventeen, and 
presented a great but charming contrast to 
her elder sister. Tall, slight, with masses of 
the darkest hair, glossy and beautiful, folded 
simply round her head in thick braids, with 
a more lofty, refined, spiritual style of beauty 
in her features, and a more sweet and earnest 
expression in her dark eyes, well might she 
excite the envy of some, and gratify the admi- 
ration of others, of the gazers who turned so 
inquiringly towards her: and, above all, well 
might she justify the conscious air of undis- 
guised pleasure with which the princess pre- 
sented her to her imperial mistréss. As to 
Natalie, her manner, shy, and yet dignified, 
expressed in graceful contrast the gratification 
80 young a girl must have felt in so splendid 
a scene, and’ somewhat of bewilderment at the 
crowd and confusion around her. 

As they retired from making their obeisance 
to their imperial hosts, the kind eyes of the 
empress followed them with some interest ; 
and she smiled slightly to see how many aspi- 
rants pressed forward to solicit the hand of 
Natalie for the dance about to begin. But 
ere she could make a selection, the Grand- 
duke Alexander, the present Emperor of All 
the Russias, passed through the crowd, and 
led her out from the midst of the many com- 
petitors for the first waltz. Nor were Nata- 
lie’s triumphs destined to end here; the 
emperor himself congratulated the princess 
on her sister’s rare attractions, and the em- 
press hinted that, on the first occasion, she 
would decorate her with the chiffre, and ap- 
point her maid of honor. 

Never had a ball seemed so delightful, and 
never did the princess return to her home 
more gratified than she did on that memorable 
night ; and, indeed, it was but the commence- 
ment of a series of conquests ; and this might 
account for the fair Natalie refusing many 
brilliant and unexceptionable offers of mar- 
riage. Possibly, young as she was, she 
shrunk from surrendering her liberty so soon 





— possibly she nursed some girlish dream of 
greater love and more faithful devotion than 
these courtly suitors seemed likely to bestow 
upon her. Her sister left her undisturbed, 
and made no remonstrances on account of 
those many rejections ; perhaps she did not 
wish so soon to relinquish the pleasure of her 
society, or the share of popularity that Nata- 
lie’s success reflected upon herself. In the 
mean time, as had been expected, the younger 
sister was created maid of honor to her maj- 
esty ; and the first separation between them 
occurred when she went with the court to 
spend the summer season quietly at Peterhof, 
in the happy domestic circle of her imperial 
mistress. 

There, the attraction the empress had felt 
towards her from the very first ripened into 
warm interest; for during the many hours 
of quiet life, rendered imperative by her feeble 
health, Natalie’s beautiful voice and great 
musical talents contributed much to cheer 
and soothe her; and in the humbler occupa- 
tion of reading aloud, the maid of honor spent 
many hours of most pleasurable retirement 
with the family of one she learned to love as 
a friend, while she revered and honored her 
as a mistress. 

So passed the brief bright summer-days at 
Peterhof. In the mean time, people began to 
wonder why the heir-apparent of the throne 
did not marry. His father more than once 
spoke to him seriously on the duty that lay 
before him, and questioned him respecting his 
feelings towards the various German princesses 
whose families alone could be honored by his 
choice. The grand-duke answered lightly 
enough, that there was plenty of time before 
him; and with a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, that made even his father’s face 
relax into a smile, dismissed the topic. 

By and by, the empress also addressed her 
son on the same subject, telling him openly 
how anxious she felt about it. He answered 
her as he had done his father; but it is not 
so easy to deceive a mother’s eye; she well 
knew this assumed indifference veiled some 
deeper feeling in her'son’s heart. She deter- 
mined to watch him narrowly. Judge, then, 
of the mingled consternation and pain with 
which she became convinced her favorite 
Natalie was the object of his affections, and 
when she could not but believe that the feel- 
ing was warmly reciprocated. 

The Princess Gagarine was immediately 
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commanded to a private interview ; wherein, 
to her extreme surprise, the empress, with 
heightened color and nervous trembling of the 
voice, accosted her by demanding abruptly 
what she knew about her sister’s audacious 
attachment. The princess, of course, denied 
all knowledge, all suspicion of the fact im- 
puted, and endeavored to reassure the empress 
by declaring that she must be mistaken ; but 
when she was dismissed, and could question 
Natalie in private, she found that such was 
by no means the case. In vain did she argue 
with her that it was impossible the grand- 
duke should really love her ; in vain represent 
to her that he only assumed the appearance 
of affection to amuse himself at her expense ; 
and urged upon her, by every consideration 
of pride, of self-respect, and womanly feeling, 
to rouse herself from so dangerous, so fatal a 
delusion. To all this, Natalie only made 
reply by confessing the most entire faith in 
her lover’s protestations. After a prolonged 
and painful discussion, the princess sought 
her husband’s advice upon the matter. He 
took it up most seriously, and threw himself 
upon his sister-in-law’s compassion, imploring 
her, for all their sakes, to combat and control 
her unfortunate passion; adding, ‘‘If once 
it reach the ears of his majesty, we are all 
ruined.’’ 

Next day the princess besought an inter- 
view with her majesty, which was immedi- 
ately granted; and throwing herself at the 
empress’ feet, she implored her to pardon 
what she called her guilty negligence in not 
having foreseen such a possibility, and warned 
her sister against yielding to it, declaring her 
own and her husband’s perfect innocence in 
other respects. ‘‘Command us, madame, 
and how gladly and implicitly shall you be 
obeyed! I will watch over my unfortunate 
sister night and day: never shall they meet 
again: never shall any messages or corres- 
pondence pass between them ; only, I entreat 
your majesty, keep what has transpired a se- 
eret from the emperor, or we are all lost.” 

The empress, mollified by her candor and 
submission, promised to think over it and see 
her again. Three days from that time, the 
two sisters were on their way to Italy, as the 
rumor ran, to cultivate to the utmost the 
great musical talent of the younger lady, 
which had so recommended her to her impe- 
rial mistress’: favor. In itself, this would 
have excited no surprise; but the downcast 
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looks, ill bealth, and evident depression of 
spirits under which the grand-duke labored, 
gave rise to many whispered hints, that took 
form and shape gradually—and which did 
not escape the eagle observation of the czar ; 
therefore it was with more authority of man- 
ner than in his first discussion with his son, 
that he commanded him to prepare for a tour 
into Germany, for the express purpose of 
selecting his future consort. 

Three years passed away, and the short 
and brilliant reign of Natalie Polensky had 
been almost forgotten in the triumphs of later 
and more fortunate beauties; the Grand-duke 
Alexander had recovered his usual health and 
spirits, and even the likelihood of his ap- 
proaching nuptials with the Princess Mary 
of Darmstadt began to be currently reported. 
In the mean time, Natalie had gradually faded 
away like a flower transplanted to some un- 
congenial soil, and with the heat of the noon- 
day sun pouring down unsheltered upon its 
head. She had altered day by day, wasting 
and frettisg away to a pale delicate spiritless 
girl. Her medical men pronounced her ill- 
ness to be a decline; there seemed not so 
much of actual disease, as utter prostration 
of strength, and an overwhelming lassitude 
and languor, from which nothing could arouse 
her; and they suggested that, as a last re- 
source, revisiting her native land might be 
beneficial, as indeed it seemed to offer the 
only hope of recovery. 

Then, for the first time, the Princess Ga- 
garine ventured to forward a petition to the 
emperor, stating her sister’s case, and solicit- 
ing most humbly permission to return to 
Russia. On the first presentation of the 
request, it was refused most peremptorily ; 
but the empress, hearing how pale, and feeble, 
and altered her old favorite had become, in- 
terfered with such success, that not only were 
they recalled to the capital, but on the first 
anniversary, after their return, of the day of 
St. Nicholas, their names again appeared 
among those honored by an invitation to the 
court-ball. 

On that evening, let us enter the boudoir 
of the princess an hour or two before the time 
appointed for their attendance. It was the 
first time Natalie had ventured to appear in 
public ; and on this occasion she lay back on 
her sofa, propped up with pillows, so weak 
and exhausted that the most uninterested 
spectator would have dreaded for her the ex- 
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citement. and fatigue of such an exertion. 
But it is needless to say that neither of them 
for a moment hesitated to obey the flattering 
command which summoned them once more 
within the orbit of the court. TI have said 
Natalie lay resting quietly on her sofa; the 
princess sat opposite to her buried in thought, 
anxious and nervous about the fate of the 
evening. She did not speak to her, not dar- 
ing to ask even how she felt, and far less ven- 
turing to make the slightest allusion to past 
events. Indeed, by tacit consent, the one 
topic had never once been touched upon since 
they left Russia. 

There was a strange contrast between the 
crimson velvet cushioris and the white trans- 
parent face, pale and pure, with every fea- 
ture sharpened and refined by her wasting 
and undefined flness. The large dark eyes 
looked larger than ever, now that they seemed 
to usurp more than their due proportion of 
the face, and the thick masses of dark hair 
fell loose and disarranged round her shoulders. 
Never had her sister seen her look so touch- 
ingly beautiful. 

Her dress for the evening, of white lace, 
lay on a chair near her, and with it the 
wreath of lilies of the valley, one of the com- 
monest of Russian wild-flowers, which she had 
selected to wear. She lay back abstracted, 
turning round and round her thin finger a 
simple little enamelled ring she had worn 
night and day for the last three years—a 
ring she most jealously refused to take off, 
and which, she confessed, had words en- 
graved inside it which none but herself and 
the giver knew of; but who that giver was, 
or what the motto, the princess never could 
ascertain. So they stayed to the last mo- 
ment, Natalie murmuring to herself the re- 
frain of a little German song, an especial 
favorite of the empress, — an adieu, full of 
unshed tears. At last, the Prince Gagarine 
entering, with some remark on the lateness 
of the hour, broke the spell of sorrowful re- 
collections, and they rose to prepare for the 
court-ball. 

But under what different auspices did they 
again enter that splendid saloon! With 
what slow and faltering steps did they ad- 
vance to pay their respects to their imperial 
hosts! The eyes of the empress turned sadly 
away as Natalie withdrew from the presence ; 
but while she had stood before her, her lips 
aad uttered only cold and commonplace re- 





grets for her illness. Beside her stood the 
emperor and the grand-duke ; and every shade 
of color faced away while she felt what scru- 
tinizing eyes were noting, with merciless ex- 
actness, every point of difference in her ap- 
pearance since she stood there last. 

The ordeal was soon over ; and, pale, care- 
worn, and neglected, she sat as an uninterest- 
ed spectator, gazing on a scene in which she 
once would have taken a distinguished part. 
But as the evening wore on, she seemed to 
rally, and the warmth and excitement brought 
a glow brighter than health to her cheek. 
She had constantly refused to dance ; and it 
was not until quite late in the evening that 
she consented to stand up and take part in a 
quadrille. Her partner was one of her old 
admirers, who still loved her with the same 
warmth he had expressed years before. 

I have said she had already met face to 
face the heir-apparent of the throne. Then, 
not the sharpest observation could have de- 
tected, beyond her extreme pallor, any sign 
of emotion or embarrassment. The grand- 
duke had behaved with the most princely 
courtesy, and she, on her side, with reserve 
and respect.. But who shall describe her con- 
fusion when Alexander took his place opposite 
her in the dance? It was too late to retreat 
—all eyes were fixed upon them —and, 
above all predominant, she knew the emper- 
oer was concentrated on them alone. 

the figure where their hands met for a 
moment, to the astonishment of everybody, 
the grand-duke retained Natalie’s hand so 
long in his grasp that she lost all selfposses- 
sion ; the room seemed to swim round her, 
the music to become an indistinct murmur ; 
the coldness of death crept over her limbs, 
and she was on the point of falling, when the 
emperor stepped forward, and without saying 
a word, drew her arm within his, and car- 
ried rather than led her out of the room ; 
and while some hastened to order round her 
carriage, to facilitate her departure, he 
wrapped her in her furred mantle, and, after 
seeing her safe in her sister’s care, returned 
to the ball-room witohut changing a muscle 
of his face. 

What a world of emotion and struggle there 
may be in the heart at the very time when 
we seem most placidly occupied with simply 
external things! The quadrille was not over 
when the emperor returned to the room ; but 
those who knew what grave interests were 
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concerned in this little scene, that took not 
half the time to enact it has taken to describe, 
were not deceived by the expression of his 
marble face. 

Early next morning, to the surprise of the 
whole household at Natalie's home, the em- 
peror was announced, desiring to speak with 
her alone. With a beating heart she de- 
scended to the interview, and awaited the first 
word. Conceive, then, her feelings when he 
addressed her as follows : 

“* Natalie Polensky, you know that I have 
always taken the greatest possible interest in 
your welfare — tell me now what are your 
prospects for the future ! ”’ 

“* Sire,’’ she replied; ‘I can answer you 
without a moment’s hesitation, since to-mor- 
row I leave St. Petersburg for Varenége, where 
[ enter the convent, never to leave it again ’’ 

She stopped, exhausted, leaning for 
support against the edge of a table. 

**Sit down, Natalie, and listen to me,’’ 


resumed her interrogator in a kindlier tone. | hi 


‘This must not be —I have in store for you 
pleasanter prospects. You danced last night 
with Count Maurenosoff; if I mistake not, he 
still loves you, and is anxious to renew his 
proposals for your hand. If such be the 
case, I shall give you away myself, and your 
wedding shall be celebrated at the Winter 
Palace.” 

Natalie knew too. well what this megpt, 
the kind calm tone, and the unmistakabl@®x- 
pression of those steadfast, determined eyes ; 
yet she felt at the moment she could dare 
anything rather than consent to a union 
which, under other circumstances, might have 
gratified many a womanly weakness. In her 
desperation, however, she took courage, and 
sank at the feet of the czar ; 

‘¢ Sire,’’ she murmured, ‘* hear me but once 
more, and you will relent. .I love and was 
beloved by one to whom I swore more than 
once never to be another’s. Let me —Q, let 
me only remain faithful to that oath —I ask 
no more!’”’ The stern, impenetrable Nicho- 
las seemed touched by her appeal, but, tak- 
ing her by the hand, he stid : 

** My child, listen to a father. The oath 
you tell me of was a childish one. I doubt 
not he also bound himself by the like. Re- 
member, Natalie — remember he is heir to my 
throne, and therefore must not, and cannot, 
follow his own wishes and impulses. I sac- 
rifice mine a hundred times a day for my 
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country’s welfare. All rests with you, and 
I cannot doubt what your decision will be. 
While you hold to your word, think you 
he will consent to break his? So, for the 
sake of your sovereign, of your country, of 
hini you profess so to love, I demand of you 
this sacrifice, bitter as it is!” 

The poor girl hid her face in her hands, 
and almost inaudibly said: ‘‘ Sire, I am your 
majesty’s slave.’’ 

It was true what he had said — it was no 
high-sounding speech of merely worldly pol- 
icy ; for those who knew Nicholas best do 
believe him, however mistaken, to have been 
@ conscientious man, who actually did daily 
and hourly sacrifice his private feelings to 
what he believed his duty. He had done so 
even in the present instance. By one word 
of imperative command, he could have at- 
tained his object; but the autocrat had 
stooped to argument and solicitation with 
the young girl, who bent like a reed before 

m 


At the betrothal, which took place imme- 
diately, and during the whole time of the 
splendid preparations for the wedding, Natalie 
lived and moved as in a dream — nothing 
gave her pleasure, nothing pain. On the 
evening appointed for the religious ceremony, 
when all the guests were assembled, and the 
bridemaids, thirty-six in number, and mus- 
tering among them the highest rank and 
beauty of the young nobility of Russia, were 
assembled in the magnificently lighted and 
decorated church — when the bridegroom 
Maurenosoff stood, looking, in spite of all the 
repulses he had received at Natalie’s hands, 
proud, contented, and almost happy — all 
eyes were turned towards the church-doors, 
when presently the bells began noisily to an- 
nounce the approach of the bride, and in 
another instant, leaning on the emperor’s arm, 
she ap . 

Never shall I forget that scene — never lose 
from my memory the impression of that mar- 
ble face and utterly unresisting manner. If 
she had been in her coffin, she would have 
looked less deathlike there, than when she 
stood shrouded in lace and glittering with 
jewels staring at vacancy, hearing nothing, 
understanding nothing, answering as if the 
words and their meaning were alike indiffer- 
ent. After the ceremony was concluded, she 
received the congratulations of her friends, 
and even the kiss of the empress, as if 80 many 
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condolences had been offered her. But nature 
broke down under the forced composure of 
the moment, and she entered her new. home, 
borne.across the threshold in a state of insen- 
sibility. I need add nothing more. The 
emperor had judged rightly ; and the marriage 
of the grand-duke with the present empress 
took place very shortly afterwards. 
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Within a year after her marriage, I saw 
the Countess Maurenosoff in. her coffin: she 
had died giving birth to twin-daughters. 

The incidents of this little narrative are 
well known in St. Petersburg, and will be 
recognized by many who will appreciate the 
reasons that have made me alter the names 
of all but the principal actors. 





AnrcpoTe or Lapiace. — Under this t#le, in 
the Journal des Savans for 1850, M. Biot, then 
seventy-five years of age, gave an account of the 
benevolent encouragement of Laplace towards 9 
young aspirant to scientific fame. As this jour- 
nal is but little read in England, the substance 
of the anecdote may be worthy of insertion in 
your columns. M. Biot gave his account in the 
character of a person about to make a long 
voyage, and anxious to pay his debts before set- 
ting out. It may be added that he has not yet 
taken his departure, and if we may judge from 
the activity of mind shown in a recent account 
of Brewster’s Life of Vewton, in the same jour- 
nal, he may remain in his place at the French 
Institute for many years yet. 

The aspirant, of course, was M. Biot himself. 
The first introduction to Laplace took place in 
what he calls an VIII. de la République Fran- 
gaise, premiere édition. He was;then what he 
terms a tout petit Professor of Mathematics at 
Beauvais, forgetting that he was on the point of 
being nominated an associate of the Institute. 
Fascinated with the Mécanique Céleste, so far 
as then published, he wrote to Laplace, without 
any introduction, begging to have the sheets as 
fast as they were printed. Laplace politely an- 
swered that he would rather the public judged 
of the whole volume at once. M. Biot replied 
that he was not of the public which judged, but 
of the public which studied; and that he might 
hope, by working through the whole, to correct 
a few misprints. Laplace yielded to this in- 
ducement, and M. Biot, at each of his journeys 
to Paris, used to return the sheets with his cor- 
rections, and to receive help in his difficulties. 
These last generally occurred at places where 
the author had abbreviated a train of thought 
into ** It is to see;’’ and M. Biot remem- 
bers an occasion on which Laplace himself was 
nearly an hour in trying to recover what he had 


hidden under the mysterious symbol, ‘* I] est 


aisé de voir.’? The Mécanique Céleste may 
be presumed to be a difficult book: the reader 
will find it so, if he try. When a student at 
Cambridge, I asked a teacher of mine, who will 
perhaps not remember it (if he should see this), 


what were the existing helps to reading Laplace : 





he answered, ‘* A few reams of paper and five 
hundred of the best quills.’’ 

A short time after personal acquaintance had 
thus commenced, M. Biot had the good fortune 
to find a method of applying what mathemati- 
cians now call equations of mixed differences to 
the direct and general solution of some problems 
which Euler had treated only indirectly. He 
took his solution to Laplace, who heard of it 
with some apparent surprise, examined the 
manuscript attentively, and pronounced that M. 
Biot had invented the true method. ‘* But,” 
said he, ‘* the apergus of further progress which 
you give at the end are seen from too great a 
distance. Do not go beyond the results you 
have obtained. You will > servers find the sub- 
sequent analysis more difficult than you reckon 
on.’’ After some resistance, M. Biot agreed to 
omit this portion, and Laplace desired him to 
present the memoir to the Institute the next 
day, and to dine with him afterwards. Accord- 
ingly, the next day, M. Biot read and explained 
his metho’ to a meeting at which, among others, 
General Bonaparte was present. The paper 
gave satisfaction to all present, and Laplace, 
Bonaparte (who took especial interest in every 
thiff® which came from a pupil of the Polytech- 
nic School), and Lacroix, were appointed a com- 
mittee of examination. M. Biot walked home 
with Laplace. When they arrived, Laplace took 
M. Biot into his cabinet, and, producing sheets 
of paper yellow with age, showed him the very 
method which he thought he had been the first 
to invent. Laplace had been stopped at the 
point at which M. Biot left off, and had put the 
papers by, hoping at some future time to con- 
quer the ulterior difficulties which he had hinted 
to M. Biot might perhaps exist. He then re- 
quired absolute silence on the subject, avoided, 
in the report, all allusion to what he had done, 
and would not allow M. Biot to give any hint of 
his own previous researches in the published 
memoir. In 1850, twenty-three years after La- 
place’s death, M. Biot felt himself at liberty to 
pay the debt of gratitude to his benefactor, in a 
manner which does honor to both. M. 
— Notes and Queries. 
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A BARD’S REQUEST. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
I 


Wuen I lie cold in death, 
‘Bury me where ye will, 
Though if my living breath 
May urge my wishes still, 
When I shall breathe no more; 
Let my last dwelling be 
Beneath a turf with wild flowerscovered o’er, 
Under a shady tree, — 
A grave where winds may blow and sunshine fall, 
And autumn leaves may drop in yearly funeral. 


It. 


[care not for a tomb, 
With sculptured cherubim, 
Amid the solemn gloom 
“Of old cathedrals dim; 
I care not for the pride 
Of epitaphs well meant, 
Nor wish my name with any pomps allied, 
When my last breath is spent; 
Give me a grave beneath the fair green trees, 
And an abiding-place in good men’s memories. 
lk 
But whereso’er I sleep, 
I charge you, friends of mine, 
With adjuration deep 
And by your hopes divine, 
Let no irreverent pen, 
For sake of paltry pay, , 
Expose my faults or follies unto men, 
To desecrate my clay; 
Let none but good men’s tongues my story tell,— 
Nor even they: I ’d sleep unvexed by any knell. 
IV. 
Why should the gaping crowd . 
Claim any right to know 
How sped in shine or cloud 
My pilgrimage below? 
Why should the vulgar gaze 
Be fixed y a my heart, 
When I am dead, because in living days 
I did my little part 
T> sing a music to the march of man — 
A lark high carolling to armies in the van? 


v 


But still if crowds will claim 
A moral, to be told, 
From my unwilling name, 
‘When slumbering in the mould, 
I *ll tell the tale myself— 
A stofy ever new— 
Yet old as Adam — 0, ye men of pelf, 
Ye would not tell it true ! 
But I will tell it in my noon of life, 
And wave the flag aloft ere I depart the strife. 
VI. 
I wasted precious youth, 
But learned before my prime 


The majesty of Truth, 
The priceless worth of Time. 


REQUEST. 


I hoped, and was deceived — 
I built without a base — 
Lerred—I suffered—doubted—and believed ; 
I ran a breathless race; 
And when half-way toward the wished-for goal, 
Despised the bauble crown, for which I ’d given 
: my soul. 


VII. 


I thought that I was wise, 
When folly was my rule, 
But with late-opened eyes 
Confessed myself a fool. 
I strove in vain to flee 
"The penalty of sin; 
I plucked the apple, Pleasure, from the tree, 
And found it dust within. 
I sowed ill seed in spring-time of my years, 
And reaped the natural crop of agony and tears. 


Vit. 


I never did a wrong 
That brought not punishment, 
In sufferings keen and long, 
By chastening mercy sent. 
I never did the right 
Without a sweet reward 
Of inward music and celestial light, 
In beautiful accord. . 
I never scorned but with result of scorn, 
Nor loved without new life when I was most 
forlorn. i 
Ix. 
I think I loved my kind, 
And strove to.serve it, too, 
And in my secret mind 
Adored the good and true. 
I know I never dipped 
My pen in slime or gall, 
Or wrote a sentence which the purest-lipped 
Would scruple to recall; 


‘| T think my lyre gave forth a manly tone— 
I know [ never preached opinions not my own. 


x. 
I found, as man or boy, 
Delight in wild woods green, 
And reaped perpetual joy 
From every natural scene. 
I nursed amid the crowd 
My human sympathies; 
To heart and brain they made appeal aloud, 
With voice of mysteries. 
And in the forest paths, or cities thronged, 
Nature was in my soul, and to my soul belonged. 


xI. 


In all my life I felt 
God’s presence evermore, 
And reverently knelt 
To love and to adore. 
Such let the record be, 
I charge ye, friends of mine. 
Add but a date to this life-history, — 
The obituary line, — 
Say that I lived and died, and did my best; 
But spare my secret heart, and let my follies rest 
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THE INTER-OCEANIC RAILWAY. 


From The Economist, 16 Feb. 
THE INTER-OCEANIC RAILWAY. 
Tuts is the title of a projected railway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific across Hon- 
duras, of which the details are given in a 
new work by Mr. E. G. Squier, recently pubh- 
lished.* We have no intention of noticing it 
to express any opinion on the project, or on 
the political difference between England and 
the United States in reference to Central 
America, to which such a project lends addi- 
tional importance. We refer to it because 
all people, but particularly the Americans, 
and the English with their colonies, are 
deeply interested in the communication be- 
tween the two oceans. To shorten the voyage 
one-half between Europe and Australia, and 
bring that great continent, which we now 
know to be teeming with gold, and offerin 
to the hemmed-in people of the Old Worl 
vast fields to cultivate, within one month’s 
pleasant voyage — not one-third so distant as 
was America when it first received Europe- 
ans, then far less closely packed than at pres- 
ent — promises to benefit and to interest the 
whole family of man. 


It has of late been our duty continually to 
bring under the notice of our readers the 
degree in which the abundance, and conse- 
quently the price, of the most common arti- 


es in daily use or of daily necessity — bread, 
sugar, tea, coffee, cotton, silk, money, &c. 
—depend on the production and the con- 
sumption of the a vy living in every quar- 
ter of the globe. The failure, for example, 
of the sugar crop in Louisiana has raised the 
rice of Jamaica muscovado in our markets. 
he demand for silver in India and China 
helps to keep our country bare of gold. The 
application of industry and of capital in each 
country becomes, therefore, as commerce is 
extended, a subject of interest to all; and we 
eannot, at least we ought not, to look with 
indifference at the proposed employment of 
£2,000,000, which may be regarded as equiy- 
alent to usefully directing or misdirecting 
8,000,000 days’ Peng on any one scheme in 
any part of the world. There is in fact one 
spot where no such scheme is regarded with 
indifference. On nar any project in any 
part of the world could it now be pro 
to expend a capital of £2,000,000, with a 
view to future profit, without coming to Lon- 
don for part of the means. For Sardinian 
and Turkish loans, for Italian and Spanish 
and American railways, the money in part 
has been raised here; and English capital- 
ists, English engineers, and English labor- 
* Notes on Central America, particularly the States of 
Honduras and San Salvador. Their Geography, To 
phy, Climate, Population, Resources, Productions, &c. &c., 
and the proposed Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway. By 


E.G. Squier. With original Maps and Illustrations. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co. New York; Harper & Brothers, 
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ers of one kind or another, will be sure to 
participate in every feasible project for facil- 
itating the communication, to be accom~- 
plished only 1 a great outlay, between the 
two oceans. - No other people can or do live 
80 much by and for the future as the English, 
and by their prov@lence, as well as by their 
example, the means have been, and will yet 
be, supplied for many material and world 
wide improvements. 

It can be no objection to the proposed raik 
way that it is suggested by an American 
and would serve very much the purposes of 
the Americans ; for their real and substantial 
interests and ours are almost identical. The 
two people are fed by the produce of the 
same fields, are clothed by the same looms, 
wear the same cottons, woolens, and silks, 
and the same ships carry the wealth of each 
toand fro for their mutual advantage. They 
use the same instrument of exchange, and 
both are closely dependent on the produc- 
tions of the same mines, as well as on the 
productions of the same fields, and their 
money markets go up and down together, or 
in intimate sympathy. Their mines are 
nourished by the samestream of observation ; 
their arts are, — by the same inven- 
tions ; their kriowledge is even more common 
than their fields, their ships, and their money ; 
and, both spiritually and materially, they 

utually and reciprocally aggrandize one 
another. 

Whatever difference may unhappily exist 
between the two Governments, the two peo- 
ple have a common interest, and are indi» 
solubly united in the pursuit of a common 
good. Independently, therefore, of the pe- 
culiar advantages we might derive from 
bringing our Australian colonies one-half in 
time practically nearer to us, we are sure to 
participate largely and fully in all the ad- 
vantages which the people of the States ma 
derive from this new communication. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to say at present, 
when our people are in part fed by flour, 
maize, cheese, pork, &c., impor from 
America, whether they or the Americans are 
most benefited by those great and rapid clear- 
ances in the Far West, with the railways to 
bring their produce to the East, which are 
amongst the glories of individual enterprise 
and the wonders of modern society. We look 
on the project with no disapprobation because 
it is expressly intended to serve the purposes 
of the 7 ape Mert and because it is promoted 
by a gentleman who has rather distinguished 
himself as a politician by his attempts to ex- 
cite the jealousy one of another of the two 
people. We advert to it as a feasible plan 
to facilitate general social improvement. 

On the Atlantic Ocean (merely to abridge 
Mr. Squier’s statement), in latitude 15° 49’ 
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N., there is a spacious and secure bay of easy 
access, in the territory of the republic of 
Honduras, called Puerto Caballos. In the 
territory of the same republic, on the Pacific 
Ocean, in latitude 13° 21’ N., due south 
from Puerto Pp there is a still a 
capacious and indeed magpificent port, called 
the Bay of Fonseca. Between jon two ex- 
cellent anchorages, from five fathoms water 
on the one side to five fathoms on the other, 
the distance is 148 geographical, or 160 
statute miles. The intervening country has 
been carefully surveyed, and nowhere pre- 
sents any engineering difficulties of impor- 
tance. The gradients of the line proposed 
will be, for the first 50 miles, beginning on 
the Atlantic, 17 feet to the mile; for tha 
next 40 miles, 25 feet 2 inehes to the mile; 
for crossing the summit, 15 miles, 55 feet to 
the mile ; and from thence to the Pacific the 
maximum will not exceed 45 feet to the 
mile. The total of ascents and descents is 
4,700 feet, an average of a little more than 
28 feet to the mile. Some of the roads al- 
ready made have sharper gradients. Of the 
Baltimore and Ohio the gradients are 116 
feet io . alee . the Baltimore and Sus- 
uehana 90, of the proposed Tehuante 
— 64, and of the on road, Pacific 
slope, 60. There is in the mere elevation, 
therefore, scarcely difficulties to be overcome, 
much less insuperable obstacles. 

There are no swamps on the line, and the 
acon may be comparatively easily worked. 

imber of all kinds and building stone of 
the most useful description are abundant 
throughout nearly the whole course. In the 
country are large bodies of laborers, well 
drilled and organized in gangs, accustomed 
to hard work, to felling trees, and skilful 
at road making. The climate, with the ex- 
ception of a narrow belt on the northern 
coast, is healthy and comparatively cool. 
Oxen, both for draught and for food, are 
plentiful. Between the two points there are 
several tolerably large towns, and a consider- 
able population on the line, securing every- 
where in a fertile country the means of su 
sistence, while the natural products of the 
country, both vegetable and mineral, supply 
materials fur a very trade and for the 
rapid accumulation of wealth. The rivers 
in the interior are generally navigable, and 
would be accessories to communication with 
the different parts of the country. 

The Government of Honduras is compara- 
ti stable and settled, and from it a char- 
ter for the construction of the road has been 
obtained, and with it is combined the Hon- 
duras Steam-ship and Navigation Company, 
which is granted in and egress to the 
harbors of the sepebtio: te of duties and 





charges. The ious harbors at either end 
of the line constitute an advan possessed 
a other projected line across the isthmus. 

e total cost of the construction and equip- 
ment is estimated at $7,000,000, or less than 
half the sum per mile which the Panama 
Railway, 49 miles in length, has cost. The 
revenue is put down at $2,000,000 per 
annum far the first four years of its weening, 
and, the ports at either end being muc 
nearer to the United States than the route 
by Panama, this line will shorten the voyage 
between New York and San Francisco seven 
days as compared to the existing routes. In 
Mr. Squier’s book numerous details syed ie 
numerous comparisons are instituted, and 
many facts stated with vy mays fairness, 80 
as to enable capitalists to form correct ideas 
of the advan and difficulties of the great 
sclieme. Weshall not copy them, inpenting 
only to give our readers this brief outline o 
the project. 

For England the advantages, so far as 
shortening the communication with our co- 
onies to the South is concerned, might not 
be so great as the shorter road by Panama, 
but it would conduct through a more healthy 
climate, would have better ports at either 
end, and we should have our share of the ad- 
vantages the States and other countries might 
derive from the more speedy and safe com- 
munication between countries on the Atlantic 
and on the Pacific. The project, however, 
is not to be regarded in any degree ag politi; 
cal: it is commercial and social, and under- 
taken for the profit to accrue. This is the 
safest and only test of its general alte and it 
should neither be begun nor continued unless 
it is likely to pay. The whole isthmus has 
been as yet very partially explored ; better 
lines of communication may yet be discoy- 
ered ; one, two, or three, all or more than 
have yet been planned, may hereafter be re- 
quired ; but as yet little more than passenger 
traffic by rail across the isthmus.can be hoped 
for, and it will be only as great towns grow 
up on the shores of both oceans, and as the 
whole of Central America becomes populous, 
creating a considerable import and export 
tragle, that a large and advantageous transit 
goods traffic can come into existence. Till 
then, the mere expense of unloading and re- 
shipping cargoes will prevent many heavy 

from being sent across the isthmus in- 
stead of round Cape Horn. Themore routes, 
however, there can be successfully con- 
structed to passengers and light goods 
with a profit, the sooner will the of 
centuries be realized, of a great highway for 
trade between the most remote parts of the 
globe across the American isthmus. 
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SQUIER’S NOTES ON 


e 
From The Atheneum, 9 Feb. 


Notes on Central America; particularly the 
States of Honduras and San Salvador : 
their Geography, Topography, Climate, 
Population, Resources, Productions, &c., 
and the Proposed Honduras Inier- Oceanic 
Railway. By E.G. Squier. With Original 
Maps and Illustrations. New York, Har- 
per Brothers ; London, Triibner & Co. 


Common pose lie beyond our province. 
We gladly leave to our powerful and saga- 
cious contemporaries the duty of vindicating 
our rank in the scale of nations. We con- 
cern ourselves slightly with the rights of 
men and the wrongs of women. Even the 
kussian war has had for us only a secondary 
interest. Our labors fall, very happily for 
ourselves and for our readers, in the calmer 
regions of intelligence, — regions rarely dis- 
turbed by intrusion of the fiercer ions, 
and across which the flash of battle p 
as a softened light, and the roar of bombard- 
ment is only heard in asad and mournful 
monotone. Before we can deal with politics, 
they must generally have passed into history. 
But there are exceptions to our rule, and the 
uestion of a possible rupture with America 
certainly one of these exceptions. Surely 
such a rupture is unlikely! Yet theair grows 
‘heavier day by day. e idea is, becoming 


familiar to many minds. Passions are — 
Every mail opps to bring us nearer to t 
b 


cataract; and, unlessthe good and moderate 
men of both hemispheres come to the rescue 
of their governments, a collision may take 
ce. Under such an aspect of events, ever 
voice to which the public will listen should 
be raised. The more cautiously we ourselves 
abstain in ordinary times from pronouncing 
on the course of our national policy, the 
more we feel bound, in this solemn moment, 
to appeal to the true feeling and sedate un- 
derstanding of our readers, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, against the levity, the pride, or 
the incapacity which would urge the two na- 
tions into war. 

War with the United States! The idea of 
such a war is incredible. If there be in the 
catalogue of mortal calamities a ‘* worse 
than civil war,”’ it is such a conflict as might 
arise between America and England. A civil 
war has generally some basis in reason. Some 

nd principle is at stake. The sword is 

wn in defence of freedom —in defence of 
property — in defence of religion. Asin our 
own civil war, a certain degree of ance, 
of chivalry, and of intellectual activity, often 
springs from the conflict and flourishes after 
its _close—the blossom and the frait of a 
Splendid and deadly contest. But a war 
against America would have no single re- 
deeming point. There is not, and there 
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never ought to be, any real ground of quarrel 
with the United States. The interests of the 
two countries are identical. Their moral 
principles are the same. They have neither 
a language to separate nor a religion to 
estrange them. The same blood flows in the 
veins of their people. They have a common 
history, a common literature, a common tra- 
dition. They the same Bible. Th 
read the same Shakspeare and the same Mit 
ton. Blake conquered and Cromwell ruled 
for both. They have an equal interest in 
Raleigh, in Vane, and in Penn. Nay, their 

resent state is as inseparable as their past. 

‘hey still live by the light of the same old 
Saxon laws. They still drink at the same 
intellectual fountains, regardless whether the 
springs lie on the eastern or the western 
shores of the Atlantic. Irving, Bryant, Ban- 
croft, Hawthorne, Longfellow, are admired 
with as warm an affection in England as are 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens, 5 errold, and 
Macaulay in America. A war between Amer- 
ica and England would be a war of brothers 
—a war of friend against friend. It would 
be a war against the affinities of race, against 
the unity of religion, against the interchanges 
of trade. It would bea war in favor of bar- 
barism, piracy, restriction —a war against 
the bounties of Nature, the enterprises of 
genius, the advances of civilization. Sucha 
war would bring sorrow into every Anglo- 
Saxon home in Europe and America, and a 
feeling of shame and humiliation into ever 
Anglo-Saxon heart, in whatever quarter 0’ 
the globe it beats. Such a war would close 
the Gospel for nearly half the Christian 
world! 

We say myer | about material interests, 
They go for much; but the moral interests 
far outweigh them. The interchange of 
thought is more important than the inter 
change of cotton. And for what are we 
threatened with an interruption of our 
friendly relations with our American kin- 
dred? Is any principle at issue? Are our 
liberties threatened — is our property unsafe ? 
Not in the least degree. Only three slight 
and miserable causes for quarrel appear: a 
dispute about the construction * a Keg 

rding that interesting savage, the Kin 

Mos ee dispute about some wryedl 

sandbanks lying off Belize, — and a dispute 
about the attempt to enlist troops for the 
Crimea, The first two-are quite insignificant. 
We might as well go to war about the 
sovereignty of Eel-Pie Island, We may he 
right or we may be wrong in our inter 
pretation: the Americans think we are 
wrong. There is much to be said on both 
sides; and we all know that when private 
persons disagree about trifles a courteous 
and conciliatory tone soon removes the cause 
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of quarrel. About the third point — the 
attempt to enlist in the Republican territory 
— we are unquestionably in the wrong. In 
neither case is our honor en ; in neither 
case does any principle, which ought to be 
maintained, stand behind the formal terms 
of the disagreement — thus presenting a true 
ground of quarrel, as in the Russian War, 
which the geaius of the nation can seize and 
accept. Our statesmen might —and must 
— find in the resources of diplomacy a means 
of satisfying all interests without an insane 
appeal to the sword. Where we are clearly 
wrong, we should at once and fully admit 
our error, making whatever reparation is 
fairly due. It is said the Washington Cabinet 
requires the withdrawal of Mr. Crampton. 
Surely this is no extreme or revolutionary 
request. Personal unpopularity has always 
been considered a sufficient reason for re- 
orn the withdrawal of an ambassador. 
e could give a hundred instances in which 
sovereign agen have exercised this right. 
Under such circumstances withdrawal does 
not imply censure. It merely implies that 
the personal relations of the ruler and 
minister have become such as to impede the 
transaction of public business. We were 
wrong in attempting to recruit within the 
Union. Mr. Crampton was the instrument 
of the wrong. He has thereby rendered 
himself an object of suspicion at Washing- 
ton. His withdrawal, Ricehies: at the re- 
quest of the American Cabinet, would be in 
accordance with usage, and would be a sure 
pledge of the sincerity of our acknowledg- 
ment of the original error. Strong nations 
can afford to be graceful in their conces- 
sions. 
The other points are less clear. Yet, if a 
oper spirit of conciliation presides at the 
iscussion, we have no reason to fear a per- 
manent disagreement. We have a right to 
t that our diplomatists and public 
writers will cr the discussion in a 
pacific mood. Above all things, we depre- 
cate a menacing tone. We cannot read 
without indignation the elaborate display of 
our naval and military powers which some 
of our journals have thought atc sd to make. 
Every Englishman feels that he would not be 
put down by such a‘ parade; and we must 
not forget that our descendants in America 
are just as haughty as ourselves. They have 
our blood, our passions, our acute sense 
of personal honor. Against ourselves the 
threat of force is the one argument that is 
sure, under all circumstances, to fail. Nor 
will the Americans be cowed by a menace 
of the Baltic fleet. We must argue our 
es as if no fleets were in existence, and 
ke our stand on the ground of history and 
reason. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


An American author of repute has fur- 
nished us with an elaborate explanation and 
defence of the views taken by his countrymen 
of the Central American difficulty. In 1850 
Mr. E. G. Squier, of the Corps Diplomatique 
of the United States, was chargée-d' affaires 
from the Government of Washington to the 
Governments of Central America ; and ever 
since that time Mr. Squier has been writing 
about Central America, — urging his coun- 
trymen, more or less openly, to take posses- 
sion of Central America. Soon after his re- 
turn from his mission he wroteand published 
two bulky volumes on Nicaragua, on its 
ethnography, topography, antiquities, eom- 
merce, and politics, with references to Cen- 
tral America generally ; and despite the anti* 
British character of his work, — according 
to our interpretation of the treaty, Sir Henry 
Bulwer obtained a great advantage over Mr. 
Squier and his party, by bodily turning 
the United States out of the promised land, 
—the work was well received in England. 
The political questions raised on both sides 
of the Atlantic by that remarkable Conven- 
sion, — the commercial interest taken in the 
various projects for canals and railroads of 
inter-oceanic communication, — rendered a 
full and recent account of the Central Amer- 
ican position welcome, and Mr. Squier had 
no reason to quarrel with the attention ac- 
corded by the English to his facts, if not to 
his opinions — to that which made the liter- 
ature, apart from the politics, of his book. 
The painful interest again directed to that 
ayy of the world by the antagonistic Eng- 

ish and American interpretations of the 
Treaty of 1850, seems to have suggested to 
Mr. Squier the expediency of another state- 
ment of the case, which we now have in a 
condensed form, with the most recent facts 
and the fresh arguments, — the whole put in 
such a shape as to entitle the work, though 
traversing much of the old ground and deal- 
ing with the same question, to be considered 
as new. 

Of course Mr. Squier, being an American, 
believes in the ‘‘ manifest destiny ”’ of his 
country to colonize and rule over the states 
of Central America. His belief probably 
gives a color to his reasoning — possibly even 
to his broad statement of facts. Bearin 
this partiality in mind, the reader may sti 
take this as a summary of the question now 
in dispute, the assertion by Great Britain of 
her rights in the Bay Islands, in the Bay of 
Honduras. 


* The islands in the Bay of Honduras, as I 
have already had occasion to say, are of great 
beauty, salubrity, and fertility, as well as im- 
portant from their geographical position and the 
possession of large and secure ports. These cir- 





cumstances give peculiar significance to the fact 
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that, on the 17th of July, 1852, a proclamation 
was issued by the superintendent of the British 
establishment of Belize, declaring that ‘ her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen has been pleased to 
constitute and make the islands of Roatan, Bon- 
acca, Utilla, Barbaretta, Helena, and Morat to be 
a colony, to be known and designated as ‘ the 
Colony of the Bay Islands.’’’ This proclamation 
was issued, as will be seen from its date, nearly 
two years after the formal promulgation of the 
convention of Washington of July 5, 1850 (known 
as the ‘ Clayton and Bulwer Treaty’), which 

rovides, among other things, that ‘ the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, 
neither the one nor the other, shall ever occupy, 
or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any 
dominion over Costa Rica, Nicaragua, the Mos- 
quito Shore, or any part of Central America.’ 
It may be added here, that the organization of 
these islands asa British colony attracted the 
attention of the Congress of the United States. 
The committee of Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, after a full consideration of the subject, re- 

rted ‘that the islands of Roatan, Bonacca, 
Dtilla, &c., in and near the Bay of Honduras, 
constitute part of the territory of the republic 
of Honduras, and therefore férm a part of ‘* Cen- 
tral America ’’; and, in consequence, that any 
occupation of these islands by Great Britain 
oy be a violation of the Treaty of July 5, 
1 65! .? 9°? 


Mr. Squier treats this occupation, first, as 
a violation of treaty with the United States ; 
and, next, with equal enrphasis, as a viola- 
tion of the territorial rights of Honduras, an 
independent state. Of course, there is some 
exaggeration here, as in most warm contro- 
versies. The story is otherwise told by Lord 
Clarendon in ‘‘ papers”? which have reached 
England through the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. The statement is somewhat different 
as respects the dealings with Spain and with 
Honduras, while, in regard to the Bulwer- 
Clayton treaty, it is urged that Great Britain 
resigned no existing rights secured by prior 
treaty with other Powers. But we confess 
we see nothing in either dispute which ought 
to endanger the stability of our friendly re- 
lations. All the rights at issue are not 
worth the blood of one English or American 
citizen. 

Upon the second dispute, the maintenance 
by our Foreign Office of the Protectorate of 

e ‘King of Mosquito,”’ and our notions 
of the Mosquitian coast generally, Mr. Squier 
is terribly severe. We dare say he is right. 
After some elaborate exposures, in a ‘‘ Ge- 


Paphicel Introduction,’’ of the blunders 
0 


the makers of maps of Central America, — 
all of which, American and English, are, ac- 
cording to the ex-chargéd’ affaires, ludicrously 
wrong, — he says : 


‘* Nearly one-third of Central America is as- 
to the ‘ Mosquito Shore,’ which is here 
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represented as a distinct and sovereign state. 
The term ‘ Mosquito Shore’ never had a political 
sense, but has always been used geographically 
to designate a portion of the eastern coast of 
Central America. The Indians known as ‘ Mos- 
quitos ’ are only a few thousands of miserable 
savages, who are strictly confined to the coast, 
and have never had establishments of any kind 
inland. Essentially fishers, they find a scanty 
subsistence in the numerous lagoons and creeks 
near the sea, their only traffic consisting of a 
few turtle-shells and a little sarsaparilla. Even 
if these savages were entitled to rank as a na- 
tion, they have not, nor could they ever have, 
the shadow of a pretence of sovereignty over the 
fractional part of the wide expanse of territory 
which this map assigns to them. But they have 
no title of sovereignty over any portion of the 
country, however small; they do not claim it 
for themselves; it is only set up on their behalf, 
by Great Britain, for sinister purposes, and, so 
far from being admitted, is positively denied by 
the United States, and every other nation of the 
globe. The portion of territory assigned by this 
map to the fictitious Mosquito nationality above 
the Rio Wanks or Segovia, belongs to Honduras; 
the part below pertains to Nicaragua.’’ 


As to the potentate over these savages, 
who would sell his royalty for a quart of 
rum, new or old, Mr. Squier cannot restrain 
his disgust. All monarchs he, as a republi- 
can, despises ; but a monarch without shoes 
and with ragged trousers is more than con- 
temptible in his eyes. 


‘*From the frequent mention, of late years, 
of a personage styled the ‘ King of the Mosqui- 
tos,’ some portion of the public may have fallen 
into the error of supposing that what are called 
the ‘Mosquito Indians do really recognize and 
obey some such potentate. Nothing could be 
farther from thetruth. No form of government 
ever existed among these people, except such as 
was vested in their local head men or chiefs, 
who have often been at variance and in open 
hostility among themselves. Some of these have 
assumed the title of governor, others of general, 
admiral, &c., without, however, having the 
slightest comprehension of the meaning of the 
terms. Thus, at the time of Roberts’ visit, a 
chief called Governor Clemente was recognized as 
head maz over the coast from Pearl Cay Lagoon 
to Sandy Bay; and another styled General Rob- 
inson held authority in the vicinity of Cape 
Gracias. When the English superintendent at 
Belize found it convenient to manufacture a 
king on the Mosquito Shore, a number of these 
head men were got together, and, by liberal ap- 
pliances of rum, induced to affix their marks to 
& paper, which was afterward produced as an 
‘ act of allegiance’ to a Sambo selected for the 
purpose by the English agents. But the chiefs 
neither understood what they did, nor regarded 
it afterward. The fiction, however, answered 
its purpose, as will be seen in another place, 
when we come to speak of the British pretensions 
on the Mosquito Shore.”’ 
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Mr. Squier has in view a pet Central Amer- 
ican project,—a railway across Honduras, 
commencing at Puerto Caballos, on the Bay 
of Honduras, and running nearly due sout 
across the continent to the Bay of Fonseca, 
160 statute miles. His reasoning is weighty 
and his estimates are submitted. His opinion 
is, that his line must be preferred to the 
Panama line; and that, at any rate, it could 
be constructed for half the money expended, 
on the route across the Panama Isthmus, — 
that is to say, at a cost not exceeding $7 ,000,- 
000, with average revenues for the first four 
-years of its working of not less than $2,000,- 
000 r annum,— the saving of time over 
existing routes being put down at not less 
than seven days in the voyage between New 
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York and California. No doubt this is a 
bold estimate, but it may be worth attention. 

In the discussion which will prombiy arise 
in Parliament, and which will certainly be 
continued in the press, we trust to see the 
subject of these American differences treated 
with gravity and kindly temper. All men in 
England, without exception of party, would 
deplore, beyond all other possible-calamities, 
a war with the United States. We are all 
proud of her tness, her vigilance, her 
success. Every event that brings prosperity 
to her brings pleasure.to us. For, is she not 
our own offspring — the witness of our vi- 
tality —the monument of our arts, our arms, 
and our liberty ? 





Tue Guencoz Massacre. — The annexed cut- 
ting from the Guardian of Sept. 19, 1855, 
seems worth preserving in ‘‘ N. & Q.’’: 


** A copy of the warrant authorizing the Glen- 
coe massacre by King William III., was stolen 
some time back from the archives of the Egling- 
ton family. It has been recently restored, and 
is now printed by the Scottish Press, which in- 
forms us that the paper is merely a copy of the 
warrant, though thought at first to be the 
original document. It does not bear the sign- 
manual of King William; but it is written in an 
antique style of penmanship, and the spelling is 
peculiar : 

s¢ ¢ For 
Their Majesties Service 

To Captain Robert Campbell of Glensgow. 

*** You are hierby ordered to fall upon the 
Rebels the McKdonalds of Glenco and put all to 
the sword under 70. You are to have a speciall 
care that the old fox and his sones doe upon no 
account escape your hands. You are to secure 
all the avenues, that no man escape. This you 
are to put in execution at five of the clooke 

recisly and by that time, or very shortly after 
it, I’ll strive to beat you with astronger pairtie. 
If I do not come to you at five you are not to 
tarrie for me, but to fallon. This is by the 
kings conimand for the good and saftie of the 
Countrie that thes miscreants be cut of root and 
branch, so that he put to execution without fend 
or favor, else you may expect to be dealt with as 
one not true to king or government, nor a man 
fit to carrie commission in the kings service. 
Expecting you will not faile in the’ fulfilling 
heirof as you love your selfe, I subscrive this 
with my hand. Baideresis, Feb. 12, 1692. 
** * Ropest  Duncanson. 

** gic subsoribiter,’” ’’ 


In connection with this, perhaps some of your 
correspondents would give me the authority for 
what [ have seen somewhere stated, viz. that 
William of Holland had determined to carry out 





against the Frasers, and some other clan, the 
same murderous measures which were put in 
execution against the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 
Wittuam Fraser, B.C.L. 
Atton, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
— Notes and Queries. 





In consequence of the remarks which we made 
in the last number upon the piratical proceed- 
ings of the American publishers, we have re- 
ceived the following note from Mr. Lawrence, 
the author of the “ Life’of Fielding ”’ : 


To the Editor of the Critic. 

Sir,—In your notice on the ‘*Sayings and 
Doings of the Literary World”? for February, I 
find it stated that ‘* D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York,”’ have announced my “ Life of Fielding” 
for publication in America. This was to mea 
piece of news, as I haye never received any com- 
munication from those gentlemen. But it is right 
for me to mention that Messrs. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, with a more honorable sense of an 
author’s claims, had previously intimated that, 
if they published the work, they would pay 
something for the copyright. For this informa- 
tion [am indebted to Mr. H. C. Adams, a gen- 
tleman whose services to the English literary 
world are deserving of your recognition. Mr. 
Adams is not merely a powerful advocate for an 
equitable system of international copyright, but 
he has also generously interested himself, as I 
can gratefully testify, to obtain, in individual 
instances, a modicum of justice for English 
authors whose works are reprinted beyond the 
Atlantic. Iam, sir, faithfully yours, 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 


It is only just to Messrs. Appleton to mention 
that they have hitherto borne a very high char- 
acter for ea, ic and fair dealing, and we have 
little doubt, therefore, that they will eventually 
support that:character in their conduct towards 
Mr. Lawrence. — Critic. 
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THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Examiner. 

Sir, — Before the preliminaries of a treaty 
are signed by which the honor of England’is 
placed under the honor of Russia, let me 
remind our rulers of former deeds. They 
drove Sweden into a war against the Tzar, 
by which she lost, under our sufferance, a 
large portion of her dominions. We per- 
mitted the Tzar to violate his treaty in regard 
to Poland. We invited Austria to take 

ion of rich provinces belonging to the 
very ally whom at that very time we were 
pretending to protect. These Danubian 
provinces are ae of producing more corn 
and more cattle than the whole of Great 
Britain. 

It is now agreed that there shall be no 
defalcation from the territory of Russia. 
Was it ever agreed that a purse should never 
be taken from the grasp of a pickpocket, 
that his honor might not be wounded? We 
are leaving the picklock keys and the revolver 
in each hand of an assassin, and seem per- 
fectly sure that he will not fire at us when 
we turn our backs, nor ever attempt to com- 
mit burglary again. 

We have already prowee that Russia has 
better diplomatists, better commanders, bet- 
ter officers, and equally brave soldiers. We 
have wounded her pride without diminishing 
her power. We have extended her influence 
over Armenia, Georgia, and Persia, which 
latter we might have controlled by a small 
naval force in the Persian gulf. Everything 
has been done which ought not to have been 
done, little of that which ought. German 
influence has prevailed in British counsels : 
all know whose influence, nobody has the 
honesty and courage to pronounce the name. 

We are now about to sign away and cede 
forever all that we have been fighting for. 
We are about to graft the upas on the 
olive, and our children will dwindle in 
strength and starve under its pestilential 
shade. 

It is grievous to think that England should 
no longer be able to joke at the appellation 
of Perfide Albion. It lost its effect when it 
was pronounced by the most perfidious of 
mankind. But since then we have surren- 
dered to despotism every free state on the 
continent of Europe. One alone, Genoa, 
has recovered its liberty and increased its 
strength by drawing to it the bravest nation 
of Italy, and by throwing off the trammels 
of a priesthood, slothful in all things but 
insidious rapacity. One foot of colossal 
France must be planted on Italy, the other 
on Poland: but what is the Colossus with- 
out the Sun? Freedom must shine afresh 
over these beautiful countries. Napoleon 
alone can call it forth or bid it stand still. 


pa, manner little indicative of res 





He will do what he finds to be his interest. 
Both his interest and his security require 
that Russia shall not possess a et oa 
the double of France, and which, under a 
prudent government, may be quintupled in 
half a century. Napoleon well knows that 
the Russians at the t day are in the 
same political, military, and moral condition 
as’ the Macedonians were when they econ- 
quered all the known world excepting Italy. 
And the idlest of all scholastic questions is, 
whether Alexander could have subdued the 
Romans. Among the Macedonians, as amon 
the Russians, the higher ranks were as civil- 
ized and instructed, as those they fought 
against, and the rude material, the soldier, 
was like the Russian well perpen: and 
inured to hardship. Such men always have 
been, and always will be, the conquerors of 
nations. 

Poland alone with twenty millions can re- 
sist Russia with double the number. Yet 
more than double the number are about to 
be left under her dominion. What, then, 
have we been fighting for? For what have 
we been spending fifty millions of money, 
and above a hundred thousand men, if we 
count allies as anything? We have been 
paying toll at two turnpikes, and, coming to 
the third and last, we find an old woman 
standing at it, who informs us, when the 
town lies close to us, that she must not and 
cannot unbar it, for that, in the words o 
the old song, 


He promist to bring me a bonny blue ribbon, 
So Jocky is gone to the fair. 


I resolved to write nothing more about the 
war; this is about the peace, and it is all I 
intend to say about it ; others will have much 


more.- 
Feb. 9. Watrer Savacre Lanpor, 





From The Spectator, 16 Feb. 

Tue intelligence from America is calcu- 
lated to flatter the Napoleonic idea of ‘* Des- 
tiny.’’ It strengthens the hope that the 
risk of hostilities between the two countries 
will be bloeked out by the weight of good 
sense residing in the public. The tone of the 
American press indicates a tendency to de- 
cline in excitement; the Russian acceptance 
of the Austrian propositions is reviewed in 
t for Rus- 
sian sincerity; and the anxieties of the. 
President are said to have affected his per- 
sonal appearance. But the House of Repre- 
sentatives could not yet consolidate a maj 
ity for theSpeakership ; and a cry was raised 
which will be unintelligible in this country, 
for the retirement of Mr. Banks— who eon 
sesses the largest number of votes! The heat 
had grown so vehement. that one Rust, a 
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member of Con , had assaulted Mr. H, 
Greeley for combating those who counselled 
Mr. Banks to retire. The feebleness of the 
central authority was further shown in the 
manifest rise of the expectation favorable to 
General Walker; and from a recently-pub- 
lished despatch by Mr. Marcy, cautionin 

the United States representative in Centra 
America to abstain from all intervention, it 
is clear that the American Secretary of State 
expects the Filibusters to become the de facto 
Government of Central America. The Goy- 
ernment at Washington cannot prevent it. 
Even if we were prepared to land a great 
army in Central America, it would onl 

Cornwallis itself: a consideration whic 

should influence our course in the litigation 
on the Bulwer-Clayton treaty. 





From The Press, 16 Feb. 

Tere is no symptom of concession about 
the speeches of the American Senate. The 
most important is thatof Mr. Seward, on the 
31st of January. Mr. Seward’s remarks are 
decidedly hostile to this country, though not 
expressed in such strong language as his 
countrymen sometimes indulge in. In fifty 

ears, he tells us, at the very latest, Great 

ritain will have disappeared from the 
Western hemisphere. And war, he thinks, 
will rather retard than accelerate the desired 
consummation. In regard to the Central 
American difficulty he repudiates the idea of 
arbitration — ‘‘ that,’’ he says, ‘‘ would be 
surrendering our just rights.”” He goes on 
to state, that in event of war Canada could 
not refuse annexation, and recommends 
notice being given to Great Britain that 
“‘ her exercise of dominion in South America 
will be interfered with, if she does not dis- 
continue it within one year.’’ On the 28th 
ult. Mr. Cass, Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Colla- 
mer all spoke to much the same effect. 
And the conclusion to which we are driven 
is, that though the United States may not 
desire war, they will not recede one inch 
from the position they have taken up. It is 





t countries on the 
verge of war about such a trifle. This petu- 
lance of the Americans must be met by 
calmness and friendly frankness on our part. 
If they are bent on quarrelling, we hope the 
responsibility of provoking the war will rest 
upon them. ' 


lamentable to see two 


From The Press, 16 Feb. 

Tae discussion in the Commons last night, 
on the difference with America, produced an 
uneasy feeling, and was remarkable for the 
change in the tone and manner of Lord 
Palmerston, as contrasted with his address 
a week previously. Then he was spirited, 
sanguine, and confident in the goodness of 
his cause, and succeeded in carrying the 
House with him. Last night he was troubled 
and confused, and spoke with evident con- 
straint. Mr. Roebuck showed that the dis- 
pute was really serious, and, so far as Amer 
ican documents could be relied on, he 
established a strong case against our author- 
ities in America. The Government at Wash- 
ington have demanded the recall of Mr. 
Crampton and two of our Consuls. The 
correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments is proceeding, but there seems reason 
to apprehend that a diplomatic rupture will 
take place. Mr. Disraeli spoke on the ques- 
tion with reserve, and helped the Govern 
ment out of its difficulty by recommending 
Mr. Roebuck to withdraw his motion for 
pense It is singular to remark how exact 

the predictions made when the Foreign 
Palistment Bill was urged through the 
segmetarn. more than a year ago, have been 
fulfilled by the results. One of the stron 
objections to it was, that it would tend to 
embroil us with neutral States. The objeo- 
tion was overborne, and the caution it should 
have suggested was disregarded. The For 
eign Legion has up to this time been of not 
the slightest service to us, though it has in- 
volved us in a serious difficulty with Amer- 
ica, and has unfortunately placed us prima- 
rily in the wrong. 





Tae Year Boox or AGRICULTURE; or, The An- 
nual of Agricultural Progress and Discovery 
for 1855 and 1856. Robert E. Peterson & Son. 


Tus is an American work, got up with em-. 


inent care and labor. ‘In its preparation the 
editor has carefully examined every important 
agricultural or scientific publication which has 
appeared in the United States during the years 





1854-55, together with very many of the jour 
nals and publications of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany.’’ He has described all the most 
recent agricultural inventions of the United 
States, and collected ‘‘ reliable and standard ”’ 
articles from European and American periodi- 
cals. The work looks well, and promises to be 
valuable. — Economist. 
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